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U of A’s rep on the rise 


Up to third place from fifth in Maclean's rankings 


Piper prize honours two 
outstanding researchers 


By Ryan Smith 


n the surface, Drs. Chris Le and 

Timothy Caulfield may appear as dif- 
ferent as milk and molasses. Caulfield is a 
Canadian-bred social scientist specializ- 
ing in law; Le, born and raised in China, 
is a medical researcher. 

But consider: both are young faculty 
members with tenure-track positions at 
the University of Alberta; both have cur- 
riculum vitae as long as their arms and 
are emerging as international leaders in 
the field of public health; both received 
their doctorates seven years ago; both are, 
according to their colleagues, modest and 
hardworking despite their accomplish- 
ments; both have two bright young chil- 
dren of their own; and, finally, both share 
the U of A’s Martha Cook Piper Research 
Prize for 2000-2001. 

Caulfield, who has a rare joint appoint- 
ment between the Faculty of Law and the 
Department of Public Health Science— 
where Le is also employed—was particu- 


larly pleased to win the Piper because, he 
said, “I don’t think people think of law 
when they think of research, and that’s one 
of the things we’re trying to change.” 

As an editor of the Health Law Jour- 
nal and the Health Law Review, both 
published by the U of A’s Health Law 
Institute, Caulfield also sits on a number 
of government boards—including the 
Canadian Biotechnology Advisory Com- 
mittee—that examine the laws and ethics 
regarding human genetic research and 
xenotransplantation, among a field of 
other burgeoning public health issues. 

“When I first got into genetics and 
law, I thought it would be something I’d 
do for a year and then move on. But the 
issue is exploding, and has so many ques- 
tions that I find it fascinating—I abso- 
lutely love what I do,” said Caulfield, 
barely pausing to breathe. 


Continued on Page 2 
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he annual Maclean’s rankings of 

Canadian universities were released 
Tuesday, and the results had most Uni- 
versity of Alberta officials smiling. The U 
of A finished third, up from fifth last year, 
in the best overall reputation category, 
leapfrogging the University of British 
Columbia — which finished 


demic) Chris Samuel said the U of A’s rise 
in the reputation category could be attrib- 
uted to recent successes in diabetes and 
cancer research. But he feels the U of A’s 
overall, statistical rank should be higher, 
based on the excellence of the U of A’s 
student services, library holdings and 
industry liaison office, 


fourth last year and fifth 
this year — to become the 


“The U of A has a number of 


which is a leader in creat- 
ing spin-off companies. 


university with the best 
reputation in western 


strategic goals we're 


The U of A did finish 
first overall, out of the 15 


Canada. 
“When a university 


working toward, and we 


universities in the medical 
doctoral category, in the 


rises in the reputation cat- 
egory like the U of A has in 


keep our focus on those 


number of faculty winning 
medical and science grants, 


the past year, it’s an indica- 


goals. But obviously the 


and in library holdings per 
student. The U of A also 


tion that a significant in- 
crease in profile has been 


latest Maclean’s results are 


moved up from 15th to 


achieved,” said Ann 


Dowsett Johnston, assistant encouraging.” 


eighth in grade averages of 
entering students. 


managing editor for 
Maclean's. 

The reputation category 
is based on the opinions of 
7,087 professionals in Canada, including 
guidance counselors, university officials, 
CEOs, and corporate recruiters. The U of 
A finished second under “leaders of to- 
morrow,” third under “most innovative’ 
and fifth under “highest quality”—all 
sub-categories of the overall reputation 
indicator. 

Doug Owram, the U of A’s vice-presi- 
dent (academic) and provost, said he feels 
the U of A’s Maclean’s rankings are not 
the definitive word but do provide vali- 
dation the university is moving in the 
right direction. “The U of A has a number 
of strategic goals we’re working toward, 
and we keep our focus on those goals. But 
obviously the latest Maclean’s results are 
encouraging. It’s terrific that we’ve 
moved up in the reputation category.” 

The U of A also improved to sixth in 
the overall, statistical ranking, switching 
positions with McMaster University, 
which dropped to seventh this year. U of 
A Students’ Union Vice-President (Aca- 


Doug Owram 


a 


—Vice-President (Academic) 


Addressing areas 
where the U of A needs to 
improve, Samuel noted the 
rising cost of tuition and 
the need for more capital reinvestment. 
The U of A also finished 12" in per cent of 
classes taught by tenured faculty, which 
Samuel believes is a symptom of the mas- 
sive provincial funding cuts of the ’90s. 

“The academic staff’s union just 
signed an agreement that will make our 
faculty members the fourth highest paid 
in the country, up from sixth, and that 
should help bring tenured profs here,” he 
said, adding the provincial government 
has also indicated it will soon reinvest in 
post-secondary education. 

“If we make these improvements and 
get some help from the provincial govern- 
ment, there’s no doubt in my mind that 
we can be the number one university in 
the country,” said Samuel. 

President Rod Fraser also found the 
Maclean's results encouraging, saying, 
“Our outstanding performance is obvi- 
ously speaking volumes...the public 
knows we are a university in the passing 


” 


lane.” » 


Caulfield, Le honoured for achieving excellence early in their careers 


Continued from Page 1 


“Tim is one of the top ten researchers 
in his field in Canada,” said Dean of Law 
Lewis Klar. “As this field expands, I think 
we'll see Tim as one of its leaders interna- 
tionally.” 

Dr. Tom Noseworthy, chair of the pub- 
lic health sciences department, called Le the 
perfect example of a “low maintenance, 
high return” member of his faculty. Le, who 
was one of only four researchers in Canada 
to receive a Steacie fellowship from the 
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CORRECTION 


The Nov. 3 issue of Folio neglected to 
mention in a photo caption that the Hub 
Merchants’ Association was the principal 
partner in the Halloween pumpkin sale 
in HUB Mall, Oct. 26 and 27. 
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Natural Sciences and Engineering Research 
Council, is a leader in the study of the rela- 
tionship among arsenic, the 
environment and cancer. 

“Arsenic occurs natu- 
rally in our environment, 
and in particular it gets into 
our water supply. Re- 
searchers have found links 
between arsenic and blad- 
der, lung and skin cancer,” 
said Le, an associate profes- 
sor in the Environmental 
Health Sciences Program 
and an adjunct professor in the Department 
of Laboratory Medicine and Pathology. 


“| don’t think people think of law 
when they think of research, and 
that’s one of the things we're 
trying to change.” 

—Dr. Tim Caulfield 


“There are a lot of uncertainties sur- 
rounding arsenic,” Le said. “Does it cause 
damage to our DNA? 
What levels of it are 
harmful? And in what 
ways does it get into our 
body? I hope to continue 
with the strong environ- 
mental health program 
here and do a lot of col- 
laborative research stud- 
ies to answer these ques- 
tions.” 

This marks the first 
year the Piper prize has been awarded to 
two faculty members: one from the sciences 


or engineering and one from the general 
area of the humanities and social sciences. 
In its third year, the Piper research prize, 
named after former U of A Vice-President 
(Research) Martha Piper, recognizes excel- 
lence among researchers in the early stages 
of their careers who enjoy a reputation for 
original research and show outstanding 
promise. 

U of A’s Vice-President (Research) 
Roger Smith, praised the “energy and en- 
thusiasm” of Le and Caulfield at the Piper 
prize awards ceremony Nov. 8 at the Fac- 
ulty Club. “This university is privileged to 
have two such young and outstanding re- 
searchers as a part of its faculty,” he said. a 


University turns down tobacco donation 


Board of Governors requests guidelines for similar offers in the future 


By Gilbert A. Bouchard 


hanks, but no thanks. 

After much consultation and debate, 
the Board of Governors declined 
to accept a donation of $500,000 
from an unnamed tobacco com- 
pany, said Acting Vice-President 
(External Affairs) Susan Green. 

The proposed donation was 
only in the early discussion 
stage and arose after contact 
between a U of A dean and the 


“If we are able to 
develop guidelines, 
then | suspect other 


schools might be 


proposed donation created an interesting 
quandary, given that no major university 
across Canada has any formal 
policy about receiving money 
from tobacco companies, mak- 
ing such offers “tricky.” 

“If we are able to develop 
guidelines, then I suspect 
other schools might be inter- 
ested in looking at them,” she 
continued. “We may have to 


unnamed company, she said. 
The Nov. 6 decision cut short a 


interested in looking 


deal with similar offers in the 
future on a case-by-case basis, 


process that would have seen 
the donation debated by the 
Students’ Union Executive and 
Council as well as by graduate 
students. The university admin- 
istration had also requested in- 
put from the campus at large in the Nov. 3 
issue of Folio. 

“Tt was a lively discussion,” said 
Green of the closed board meeting, “with 
the SU saying it would support acceptance 
of donation for student scholarships—one 
of the options put forward by the com- 
pany—while the graduate students 
weren’t in agreement. 

“The board asked me to go back, con- 
sult further and see about coming up with 
policy and recommended guidelines for 
these kinds of donations,” Green added. 
“They felt we need to look at how we deal 
with this in the future.” Green said the 


at them,” 


Green. 


— Acting Vice-President 
(External Affairs) Susan 


given we’re in the process of 
planning our next (fund-rais- 
ing) campaign.” 

Given the university 
raised over $194 million in its 
first major fund-raising cam- 
paign and is looking at raising even more 
in the future from private and corporate 
sources, more questions will be raised and 
more discussions like this one will be had, 
said Green. 

SU Vice-President (Academic) Chris 
Samuel defended the SU’s controversial 
decision to accept tobacco money ear- 
marked for student bursaries. He said he 
believes there would have been broad- 
based agreement from the student body 
for the move. 

“Our executive discussed it first, and 
because of the unbelievable tuition in- 
creases and huge cost of living students 


SU Vice-President (Academic) Chris Samuel: “I 
honestly believe this money could have been put 
towards scholarships.” 


are suffering under, we decided we could 
live with the donation,” he said. The SU 
Executive also brought the issue to a full 
meeting of the Students’ Council and vari- 
ous student committees, all of whom were 
in full agreement. “Only three people said 
no, results we then passed on to Susan 
(Green),” said Samuel. 

“T honestly believe this money could 
have been put towards scholarships,” he 
said, “offsetting the 208 per cent tuition 
increases we’ve seen since 1990. The SU 
felt such a harsh reality can’t go without 
some immediate solution.” 


No Alberta Advantage for students - SU pres 


Students oppose proposed 5.7 per cent tuition increase 


By Phoebe Dey 


odes atl students aren’t feeling 
enough of the province’s wealth, said 
an angry University of Alberta Students’ 
Union President Leslie Church after hear- 
ing a proposal by the university to raise 
tuition by 5.7 per cent next year. 

“Alberta has had the fastest tuition 
increase of any province, yet we are the 
richest in the country,” said Church. “So 
the question I have to ask is, where is the 
Alberta Advantage when it comes to post- 
secondary education?” 

If the proposal—presented at a Stu- 
dent’s Union meeting Tuesday—is ap- 
proved at a Jan. 12 Board of Governors’ 
meeting, undergraduate students can ex- 
pect to see an increase of about $215, to 
$3985 from $3770. While $215 alone isn’t 
staggering, it contributes to the huge debt 
load students already carry, said Church. 


“It’s a couple of hundred dollars every 
year of a person’s degree,” she said. “The 
average student debt load in a four-year 
program is $18,000. That is outrageous.” 

Doug Owram, U of A vice-president 
(academic) and provost, agreed, saying 
administration has backed a recent student 
campaign to force the government to listen 
to the issue of rising tuition. 

“We think tuition increases should go 
up no faster than the cost of living,” said 
Owram, adding that since the mid-1990s, 
the government’s withdrawal of funds has 
been partly replaced by tuition. “And I 
believe that in a province as prosperous as 
ours, it’s reasonable students should pay 
no more than the national average.” 

Even with the increase, the university 
will still face a deficit of $8 million, which 
may mean cuts to faculties and other oper- 
ating units, said Owram. 
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The university will continue to lobby 
the government for more funds before the 
January meeting, he said. “I still hope that 
we will have some response. If the govern- 
ment came through, it would allow us to 
change this proposal.” 

As well as counting on the govern- 
ment, Church thinks the university should 
look at other ways of saving money. 

“The university needs to take a closer 
look at ways to cut costs within the univer- 
sity. Saying staff cuts is the only alterna- 
tive is a bit misleading.” 

The proposal will now go through 
major consultations prior to the January 
board meeting, including a presentation to 
the Graduate Students’ Association Coun- 
cil Nov. 20, a university-wide Town Hall 
meeting on Nov. 27 and a General Facul- 
ties Council meeting Dec. 15. = 


Alternative Healing 


With more and more patients looking beyond conventional medicine for treatment, is the tide turning in the U of A’s medical faculty? 


By Ryan Smith 


D: Steven Aung is rather slight of build 
and not physically prepossessing. And 
yet this past August, while delivering the 
opening keynote speech for the 2000 
World Congress of Medical Acupuncture 
and Natural Medicine at the Shaw Confer- 
ence Centre in Edmonton, Aung had the 
300-strong international audience hanging 
on his every word. 

The soft-spoken Aung, who served as 
the president of the conference, offered 
holistic wisdom such as, “Love and com- 
passion are still the most important parts 
of all medicines” and, “Doctors need to be 
healers, not just technicians.” 

In his speech, Aung, a medical doctor 
and adjunct professor of medicine at the 
University of Alberta, spoke about the past 
and present of “complementary medi- 
cine”—the blending of western-style medi- 
cine with Chinese and “alternative” medi- 
cal practise—before arriving at the follow- 
ing climax of his speech: “It is my dream 
that one day we will have complementary 
medicine hospitals in Alberta, and a com- 
plementary medicine department within 
the Faculty of Medicine right here at the 
University of Alberta, where alternative 
treatments can be rigorously tested and 
properly taught to medical students.” 

Warm applause rained down on Aung 
from the audience, many of whom were 
suffering from conspicuous ailments and 
seemed eager to receive Aung’s words of 
hope. But a question presented itself: 
Would administrators at the U of A re- 
spond as warmly to Aung’s dream as the 
audience at the congress? 

According to an article in the Toronto 
Star last January, a study by the Fraser 
Institute in the spring of 1999 estimated 
Canadians spend up to $3.8 billion yearly 
on alternative care, and according to 
Aung, the figures are increasing. In Aung’s 
own clinic, where he specializes in acu- 
puncture, business is brisk; he is booked 
solid weeks and 
sometimes 
months in ad- 
vance. 

But just be- 
cause 


people are trying 
newer therapies 
does not mean the 


“| love Alberta and the 


of Ashould be more 


UofA, though, and therapies are neces- 
' ; sarily helping. 

com 
PL OSTNIGEy COME “When a patient is 
here if they offered treated, one of 
—_sétthrree things can 
alternative healing happen,” said Dr. 


Chris Cheeseman, a 
U of A physiology 

professor and asso- 
ciate dean of medi- 


courses. | think the U 


cine, responsible 

for undergraduate 

medical education. 

“One, the treatment 

helps the patient; 

two, it has no direct 
effect on the pa- 
tient—though it 
might help because 
it gives the patient peace of mind; and 
three, it harms the patient. Our program is 
evidence based. We will incorporate [into 
the U of A’s curriculum] whatever effec- 
tively treats patients.” 

Cheeseman said the U of A medical 
curriculum is reviewed on a regular basis 
and was just updated two years ago, 
though no alternative healing components 
were incorporated. The only such course 
currently offered is an acupuncture course 
taught by Aung in the Faculty of Exten- 
sion. 

“There’s no question the faculty is 
committed to expanding students’ hori- 
zons and exposing them to a wide range of 
training,” Cheeseman added. “But as to 
how one would set up an alternative heal- 
ing program, I honestly don’t know—it’s a 
complex issue and includes questions of 
licensing, funding and accreditation.” 

The U of A is surveyed every few years 
by the Liaison Committee on Medical Edu- 
cation (LCME), the nation- 
ally recognized accredit- 
ing authority for 
medical education 
programs leading 
to medical degrees 
in U.S. and Canadian 

medical schools. 

Susan Mortenson, an accredita- 
tion associate in the 
medical standards and 

" assessment division at 

the LCME, said, “Our 

stance on alternative healing is 

we don’t promote it, but we 
leave it to each school 

to create its own 


progressive.” 


— Joelle Fawcett, a 
leadership scholarship 
winner and first-year 
native studies student 
at the U of A 
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curriculum, and as long as our general 
standards are met, then it’s fine.” 

She added that although the LCME 
doesn’t promote complementary medicine, 
“it’s important for doctors to know alter- 
native methods of treatment, because a lot 
of patients are trying them and doctors 
need to know their effects. | know there’s 
more discussion about complementary 
medicine in schools, but not as much 
teaching of it.” 

Dr. Bud Rickhi, a professor of medicine 
at the University of Calgary and director 
of the Research Centre for Alternative 
Medicine, said, “Given the choice of West- 
ern or alternative medicine, why not 
choose both? If you ask professors and 
students about implementing alternative 
medicines into curriculum, they'll be re- 
served, but the students will be enthusias- 
tic because they don’t have the same pre- 
conceived notions of medicine and heal- 
ing.” 

Joelle Fawcett, a leadership scholarship 
winner and honours first-year native stud- 
ies student at the U of A, has “always 
dreamed of being a doctor and working in 
the medical health profession,” but she’s 
planning to go to a school of holistic medi- 
cine in either Toronto or Nelson, B.C. in- 
stead of a traditional medical school. 

“In Western medicine, diseases are 
labeled, and the mind, body and spirit 
relationship is ignored,” she said. “I love 
Alberta and the U of A, though, and I’d 
definitely come here if they offered 
alternative healing courses. I think 
the U of A should be more pro- 
gressive.” 

Cheeseman said the key to 
implementing alternative heal- 
ing courses at the U of A 
would be continued talks 
between Aung and medical 
faculty offi- 
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cials. “We certainly have a dialogue going 
with Dr. Aung, and the bottom line is 
we're trying to move forward and keep an 
open mind. Before we teach [alternative 
medicine] to our students, though, we 
have to see how it is backed by scientific 
principles.” 

Aung said he’s also talked to the dean 
of medicine at the University of Calgary 
about initiating complementary medicine 
courses there, and the dean is “enthusias- 
tic” about the idea. As for the U of A, 
Aung said the response was also receptive, 
but more tepid. 

“The U of A is older and [the U of A 
administrators] are a littke more conserva- 
tive and careful, but I think they should be 
the leaders. They’re listening to me, 
though,” he added. “And | still have my 
dream.” = 


“It’s important for doctors to know 


alternative methods of treatment, 


because a lot of patients are trying 


them and doctors need to know their 
effects.” 


— Susan Mortenson, Liaison Committee on 
Medical Education 
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Celebrating Lois Hole and Arne Nielson 


Honorary degree recipients reflect values we cherish as an institution 


Or: again the convocation season is 
upon us. It is the time when our entire 
university community gathers together to 
celebrate achievements and the pursuit of 
excellence. Our graduates join a vibrant 
alumni family—180,000 strong—from all 
walks of life, now living in every corner of 
the world. 

We are absolutely delighted to welcome 
two new honorary degree recipients into our 
alumni family during this fall convocation. 
They reflect the diversity and values we 
cherish as an institution. Their contributions 
to society are indisputably in step with the 
words of our first president, H.M. Tory, who 
declared, “Knowledge shall not be the con- 
cern of scholars alone. The uplifting of the 
whole people shall be its final goal.” 

The legacy of Mr. Arne Rudolph 
Nielsen (’49 BSc, ‘50 MSc, both in geology) 
is a gift of immense value to the people of 
this province. His innovation, creativity 
and tenacity resulted in the discovery of 
the Pembina Oil Field, the largest in 


Canada. Mr. Nielsen himself retained no 
patent to his discoveries or intellectual 
property but, in essence, 


and mentor for our students and gradu- 
ates, and his story remains a remarkable 
inspiration to many geolo- 
gists today. 


seconded it to the people of 
Alberta. This was a tremen- 
dous gift, as revenues aris- 
ing from his discovery are 


By conferring honorary 


degrees upon these two 


The Honourable Lois 
Elsa Hole, lieutenant gov- 
ernor of Alberta and chan- 


immeasurable and continue 
to this day to provide our 
province with a firm founda- 
tion for economic prosperity 
and global competitiveness. 
Throughout his prolific 
career, Mr. Nielsen has held 


outstanding individuals, we 
spotlight a standard of 
excellence that serves as a 


model to our students and 


cellor emeritus of the Uni- 
versity of Alberta, is also 
renowned for her spirit of 
giving and many contribu- 
tions to the well-being of 
the people of Alberta. As a 
school trustee for 32 years 
in the St. Albert School 


many positions of influence; 
included in that long list is 
the fact he was the first Ca- 
nadian to be appointed as 
president of Mobil Oil Canada Ltd. But 
above his professional achievements and 
his outstanding record of community in- 
volvement, he has always remembered his 
roots as a University of Alberta student. 
Mr. Nielsen has long been a role model 


society. 


District and the Sturgeon 
School Division, she ac- 
tively demonstrated her 
fervent commitment to education. That 
dedication also extended to her service, for 
11 years, as a member of the Athabasca 
University Governing Council. 
In 1998, Her Honour was elected chan- 
cellor of our university, bringing her 


Steadward Centre opens on campus 


Fulfills 30-year vision to help people with disabilities 


By Roger Armstrong 


U of A professor Dr. Robert Steadward 
can now finally see his 30-year dream 
become a reality. 

“Tam going to put a lot of my energies 
into the vision I have had for more than 30 
years,” he says, “of developing a world- 
class centre for people with disabilities 
who are concerned about their health, their 
fitness, their lifestyle and independence in 
an inclusive society.” 

The Steadward Centre for Personal and 
Physical Achievement opens with a cer- 
emony Nov 17. With the occasion the cen- 
tre changes its namesake from one great 
Canadian, Rick Hansen, to another—our 
own Dr. Robert Steadward. Steadward is 
also embarking on an ambitious fund- 
raising campaign to run the centre and 
create an endowment. 


The renamed facility will provide fit- 
ness and lifestyle programs, instruction 
and research for people with physical dis- 
abilities. Research conducted there is 
multidisciplinary, encompassing physi- 
ological, biomedical, psychological and 
clinical aspects of physically disabled indi- 
viduals. 

Steadward is the founder and CEO of 
the centre and is the current president of 
the International Paralympic Committee 
(IPC). He will be giving up his IPC presi- 
dency in about 18 months but says, “I have 
recently been elected an IOC [International 
Olympic Committee] member so I can 
continue to push forward the agenda of 
the Paralympic movement from within the 
Olympic movement.” 


The Paralympic movement under his 
direction has been growing in hops, skips 
and jumps during its short 11 years of ex- 
istence. “When I was first involved in the 
creation of the IPC, there were 43 member 
nations, now we have 172. We went from 
about 2,000 athletes at our games to 4,000 
athletes and 2,000 officials, and we’ve gone 
from no one coming to watch our athletes 
to the Paralympics in Sydney where all our 
events were sold out,” says Steadward of 
the success of Sydney. 

Looking back at the IPC successes 
Steadward says, “we have achieved some 
remarkable goals no one ever thought we 
would achieve.” He hopes to do the same 
for the Steadward Centre for Personal and 
Physical Achievements 


Tracking the environment from outer space 


Math professor looks at climatic patterns that contribute to human disease 
By Phoebe Dey 


OF ox 


Dr. Subhash Lele: working with NASA 


hen NASA wanted to make use of its 

rooms of satellite tapes, one of the peo- 
ple they turned to was Dr. Subhash Lele. 

Lele, a University of Alberta math pro- 
fessor specializing in statis- 


One example of the work the research- 
ers are doing is on Hantavirus Pulmonary 
Syndrome, a sometimes-fatal disease 
transmitted by rodents such as the deer 

mouse and cotton rat. The 


tics, is working with the 
space agency and IBM to 


“We want to be able to give 


disease is commonly found 
in the “Four Corners,” the 


identify environmental fac- 
tors such as temperature, 


quarantine warnings, and 


only place in the United 
States in which four states 


precipitation, vegetation 
and land-use patterns that 
contribute to diseases and 
other public health risks. He 


if we know when the 


temperature is going to be 


share a common border: 
Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, 
and Colorado and where 
hantavirus-related deaths are 


and his team are analysing 
satellite images to pinpoint 


right, we can warn people 


relatively high. 
“The mouse population 


times when certain 
populations will be affected 
by certain diseases. 

“Tf we don’t have 
ground-based information, we can use 
information from outer space,” said Lele, 
an adjunct professor at Johns Hopkins 
University in Baltimore, Maryland. 


it's going to happen.” 


—Dr. Subhash Lele 


can be predicted based on 
vegetation,” said Lele, who 
compares the satellite images 
to historical data. “And at 
that particular area, there’s not much 
ground information, so we used the satel- 
lite images combined with a vegetation 
index to predict the cases, and our predic- 
tions turned out to be pretty accurate.” 
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unique vision, spirit and genuine passion 
to the post. Her approachability and con- 
cern for Alberta’s leaders of tomorrow 


enriched the educational experience of so 
many of our students, and built countless 
bridges on behalf of this university. 

Now, as the 15" lieutenant governor of 
the province of Alberta, Her Honor contin- 
ues to be a champion for life-long learning. 
She has publicly vowed to make education 
the focus of her term, and remains actively 
involved in our campus community, grac- 
ing countless university functions with her 
unparalleled warmth. 

By conferring honorary degrees upon 
these two outstanding individuals, we 
spotlight a standard of excellence that 
serves as a model to our students and soci- 
ety. In turn, by accepting an honorary de- 
gree, these recipients bring great honour to 
the University of Alberta. May we all expe- 
rience a glimmer of their light during this 
convocation season. = 


Dr. Bob Steadward: Centre in his name will provide 
fitness and lifestyle programs, instruction and research 
for people with physical disabilities. 


Lele is involved in a similar project in 
the south-eastern United States dealing 
with fire ants, which can cause fatal aller- 
gic reactions when they bite. The insects 
are a particular problem to agricultural 
areas, where they eat other species and can 
chew through electrical wires. They are 
thought to have caused almost $100 mil- 
lion in damage in Texas alone, said Lele. 

Since they thrive under warm tempera- 
tures and moist-soil conditions, Lele and 
his team use the satellite images to deter- 
mine when the fire ants will disperse into 
heavily populated areas. 

“We want to be able to give quarantine 
warnings, and if we know when the tem- 
perature is going to be right, we can warn 
people it’s going to happen,” he said. “This 
wasn’t able to be done before with as much 
accuracy.” 

The three-year project is jointly funded 
by IBM and NASA under the NASA Mis- 
sion to the Planet Earth programa 


inion 


guest column 


Browbeaten into pulp: in praise of popular literature 


By Dr. Peter Swirski, Department of Comparative Literature, Religion and Film/Media Studies 


The following is the first part of a two-part 

column on the value of pulp fiction. 

van Hunter, better known as Ed 

McBain, is a popular writer. His 
bestselling 87'"- Precinct cycle of police 
procedurals has won him the unswerving 
loyalty of millions of readers, while his 
sales have long since passed 100 million 
worldwide. Yet McBain routinely attracts 
lavish praise from highbrow readers, with 
the New York Times Book Review alternating 
in its reviews between “dazzling” and 
“formidable.” For while crime, cops, mur- 
ders and investigations return in every 87" 
Precinct novel, McBain’s principal subject 
and character is the Big Bad Apple. His 
fictional city is a creature of beauty and 
irresistible charm, often described in lyri- 
cal terms which echo the beginning of 
Woody Allen’s Manhattan. Yet the author’s 
choice of the gritty, realistic canons of a 
police procedural leads him inevitably to 
the city morgue where he dissects the 
seamy underbelly of today’s America. 

McBain is a master in his descriptions 
of people of all classes, walks of life, and 
ethnic background; of lives, rich and afflu- 
ent, materially and culturally destitute, 
driven and riven by crime; and of the city, 
from little Italian bakery shops, through 
slums and ghettos, to the smoke-filled, 
cramped, reeking of coffee and urine con- 
fines of the 87" Precinct station house. On 
the pages of his novels he reproduces 
topographical maps of parts of the city, 
handwritten notes, airline schedules, ad- 
vertising photos, business cards, traffic 
signs, autopsy reports, newspaper col- 
umns and headlines, dactyloscopy (finger- 
print) files, search warrants, scene-of- 
crime reports, and others daily detritus of 
life in a big city. 

Although a popular writer and a genre 
writer, McBain has the literary flair and 
sociological vision to prove that popular 
literature should not remain outside liter- 
ary scholars’ sphere of interest. And yet 
the opinion persists, often as part of an 
unarticulated and thus unexamined set of 
beliefs, that popular fiction has no merit, 
partly because it is... well, best-selling and 
popular. That in itself should raise a few 
eyebrows—including the highbrows. 

Music historians record that when ad- 
mirers mobbed Verdi at the opening of one 
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of his operas amid exclamations that it was 
sublime, the maestro’s only comment was, 
“Fine. What was the ticket sale?” In this he 
was no different from generations of other 
famous men of art, among them no less a 
champion of literary sense and sensibility 
than Dr. Johnson, famed for quipping that 
no man but a blockhead ever 
wrote except for money. 
Verdi and Johnson’s mer- 


Any demarcation of a field 


to suspect that being at once an aficionado 
of “serious” literature and a buff of pulp 
fiction may be the lot of many, perhaps 
even most, scholars, students, and critics 
of literature. Professing the classics and— 
when no one is around—languishing over 
a well-thumbed copy of a Georges 
Simenon, Lynda LaPlante (of 
Prime Suspect fame), or Tom 
Disch, may be typical symp- 


cantile attitude challenges one 
of the most dogged myths 


of study that leaves 97 


toms of a literary split-per- 
sonality syndrome (self-diag- 


about art. The curators of high 
art would have us believe it 


per cent of its subjects 


nosed in, among others, such 
pillars of contemporary let- 


abides in the realm of pure 
creation untainted by the cu- 


camping outside the city 


ters as Borges, Lem or Eco). 
One is reminded of a 


pidity of its lowbrow cousins. 
The myth of pure art is not, of 


gates must be regarded as 


playful scene from Walker 
Percy’s contemporary classic, 


course, the only to dwell in 
the forest of literary and cul- 


methodologically suspect. 


The Moviegoer (1961), in 
which a small-time stockbro- 


tural misconceptions. On most 

soirées it can be seen having cocktails atop 
the Ivory Tower with a small but influential 
coterie of companions: the myth that the 
Novel Is Dead, that People Don’t Read 
Books Anymore, that the Paperback Is a 
New Kid on the Block, that Popular Fiction 
is Only for the Masses, that Reading Pulp 
Fiction Is Bad For You, and the grand myth 
that We Can Ignore Popular Literature. 

Over the decades popular fiction has 
been the target of trenchant critiques by 
cultural luminaries of the highest calibre. 
Finding only rank commercialism and 
literary paucity, many fashioned scenarios 
of cultural doomsday. The absence of rig- 
orous evidence and systematic analysis is 
only one reason for doubting whether such 
scenarios check with the known facts. Yet 
these critiques have been quarried for rhe- 
torical stones with which a Great Wall of 
China has been built around a handful of 
perennial literary classics, diverting atten- 
tion away from the teeming ocean of 
popular literature to the downtown liter- 
ary boutique, with its carefully labelled, 
safe-to-drink bottles of filtered 
LitaraPure™ water. 

In one of his Far Side cartoons, Gary 
Larson depicted a bunch of hyperactive 
animals in a jungle clearing, all groovin’ to 
a transistor radio set to full blast. The cap- 
tion intimated that this is What Sloths Do 
When No One Is Around. Years of re- 
search, lectures and informal talks lead me 


University of Alberta United Way Campaign Co-Chairs Anita Moore, 
Gordon McIntosh and Vice-President (External Affairs) Susan Green 
proudly present $335,000 to the United Way of the Alberta Capital Region 
at the Rodeo Round-Up Luncheon on Nov. 9. The $300,000 Campus Cam- 
paign officially ends Nov. 17. Donations can still be made until the end of 
December and will be counted towards the 2000 Campaign. The Co- 
Chairs are hoping to reach $350,000 and 200 Merrill Wolfe Leaders—only 


$15,000 and six more leaders to go. 


ker, Binx Bolling, tries to 
maintain professional appearances by con- 
cealing the book he reads from the eyes of 
his secretary. With a studious mien, he 
thus buries himself daily in an adventure 
novel enclosed in a Standard & Poor 
binder. More than a fictional creation, Binx 
Bolling is each one of us who spends hours 
watching movies or reading crime nov- 


els—truly T. S. Eliot’s mon semblable, mon 


frere. 


Such examples of professional derelic- 
tion are not too likely, however, to be tol- 
erated in too many contemporary depart- 
ments of literature. Many appear not to 
have heard of the large corpus of scholar- 
ship about popular fiction, let alone the 
existence of such research programs in 
departments of comparative literature. The 
sentiment expressed to me a few years ago 
by a senior English professor at a major 
North American university may be typical 
in this regard. Asked point blank why 
literary scholars by and large ignore popu- 


lar literature, he replied that this is not 
really the domain of departments of litera- 
ture but of cultural studies. 

Even in the most charitable interpreta- 
tion, this dismissive attitude betrays a seri- 
ous abdication of professional responsibil- 
ity. Any demarcation of a field of study 
that leaves 97 per cent of its subjects camp- 
ing outside the city gates must be regarded 
as methodologically suspect. A brief com- 
parison with other fields of study suffices 
to point out what is wrong. A chemist who 
contended that the proper domain of 
chemistry is only one element, even one as 
valuable as gold, would surely not be 
worth his NaCl. A botanist who identified 
all flora with a well-manicured hibiscus 
garden, ignoring the leaves of grass which 
surround it on all sides, would not be 
likely to have the fruits of his studies ac- 
cepted in any self-respecting professional 
journal. 

And yet the opinion persists that popu- 
lar fiction has no merit and thus no place 
in literary studies. In the absence of any 
persuasive theory, backed with rigorous 
analysis and systematic evidence, such a 
sweeping verdict sounds more like wishful 
thinking than a viable research position. A 
scientist who declares a compound worth- 
less just because it smells funny is as mis- 
guided as a literary scholar who a priori 
limits himself to the study of what other 
scholars study, ignoring what the rest of 
society depends on for its daily cultural 
bread. 

More than 200 years of fruition in all 
corners of the world warrant the examina- 
tion of genre literature as a literary phe- 
nomenon, rather than as a cultural nui- 
sance. And in the process we are bound to 
find out many of the perceptions favoured 
in academic circles are but distant shad- 
ows of reality outside the highbrow cave. m 


First women’s health 
research centre in Canada 


opens at U of A 


By Ryan Smith 


r. Kathleen Hegadoren, a University of 
Alberta nursing professor, proudly 
showed off the new Women’s Health Re- 
search Unit to local media on Wednesday. 
The research facility, housed 


effective and safe for women as they are 
for men.” 
The unit is designed so women can be 
monitored and interviewed in an environ- 
ment that is as low-stress as 


in the Clinical Sciences 


“We need more testing on 


possible. It includes a room 


Building, is the first of its 
kind in Canada. 
Hegadoren, an expert in 


women so we can be sure 


where all biological functions 
can be monitored while a 
research participant sits in a 


the study of depression in 
women, said the unit is al- 
ready supporting research 


drugs are just as effective 


and safe for women as they 


comfortable chair and watches 
TV or videos, or listens to 
music. “Sometimes our moni- 


on topics varying from ef- 
fects of stress on female 


are for men.” 


toring can take many hours, 
so we want to create a place 


biology, to the study of 
amino acid levels in females 
in response to specific diets, and the differ- 
ences between male responses to anti- 
depressants and that of females. 

“Men and women are fundamentally, 
biologically different,” Hegadoren said. 
“And yet, for example, most research done 
on lab mice and rats are done on males, 
and of course the results can be much dif- 
ferent in females. We need more testing on 
women so we can be sure drugs are just as 
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— Dr. Kathleen Hegadoren 


where women can come and 
relax while they undergo 
testing or interviews,” Hegadoren said. 

Hegadoren, who brings a unique com- 
bined background in nursing and basic 
neuro-science to her research, said the unit 
is set up to conduct both basic and clinical 
research. “We will do intervention studies 
and use basic research to find practical 
applications with the goal of passing our 
results on to help as many women as pos- 
sible,” she said. a 


McCalla Professorships, 2000/2001 


Meet the University of Alberta’s 2000- 
2001 McCalla Professorships recipients. 
These awards are given to the university's 
outstanding academics who have made sig- 
nificant contributions to their fields of re- 
search, their students and the University of 
Alberta. Recipients are provided with release 
time for one academic year to focus on re- 
search activities. The following is a brief de- 
scription of the work being conducted by the 
2000-2001 McCalla Professorship recipients. 


Yonatan Reshef (strategic manage- 
ment and 
organiza- 
tion) focuses 
on union 
reactions to 
government 
austerity 
measures in 
Alberta and 
Ontario, 
brought 
about first 
by the “Klein 
Revolution” and then by the “Common 
Sense Revolution” in Ontario. The reac- 
tions of the two unions have been quite 
different, and the purpose of Reshef’s 
study is to explore the determinants of 
unions’ responses to government poli- 
cies, shed light on the labour relations 
implications of the two revolutions, and 
contribute to the theoretical understand- 
ing of union behaviours. 


Susan Smith (history and classics) 
studies the history of Japanese-American 
midwifery. Smith aims to set this history 
into the larger context of the history of 
medicine and welfare, national politics 
and international relations. By drawing 
together political and social history, her 
work will demonstrate both the wider 
political meaning of private health care 
events and the consequences of state ac- 
tions for women’s health. 


Bert Almon 
(English) is 
currently writ- 
ing a book enti- 
tled From Fam- 
ily Saga to 
Family Ro- 
mance: Studies 
in Autobiogra- 
phy. He plans 
to use concepts 
from anthropological folklore studies to 
supplement the prevalent “metaphors of 
self” approach. His examples will be 
drawn from the rich body of autobiogra- 
phies of Texans, from the family sagas of 
writers such as William Owens to the 
confessional narratives of William 
Humphrey and Mary Karr. He will also 
look at more recent writers of the family 
saga—Chicana authors Pat Mora and 
Gloria Lopez-Stafford. 


George Lang (modern languages and 
cultural studies) has planned a cultural 
study of those who spoke Chinook Jar- 
gon from Oregon to Alaska throughout 
the 1800s, called Obituary of Chinook 
Jargon: A Pidgin in Hypertext. Chinook 
Jargon was the primary means of com- 
munication between natives and the 
lower echelons of the fur trade—first 
French-speaking voyageurs, then early 
settlers and even anthropologists—and is 
a language renowned for its difficulty. 
Lang’s scholarly narrative will be dou- 
bled in hypertext, and episodes will be 
linked in multi-media. 


Dr. John Feddes (agriculture, food 
and nutritional 
science) is work- 
ing on two 
projects aimed at 
reducing live- 
stock odour emis- 
sions, which is 
considered an 
environmental 
restraint to the 
pig production 
industry. The first study will determine 
the extent and characteristics of odour 
emissions from manure storage/treatment 
systems and will evaluate the operation of 
a commercially available odour-intensity 
“electronic nose” measuring device. The 
second will look for ways to reduce 
odour/gas emissions from grower-fin- 
isher pig barns using a two-space ventila- 
tion system and biofilters to remove 
odourous exhaust air. 


Tom Priestly (modern languages and 
cultural studies) will examine the 
Slovene-speaking minority of Carinthia, 
which thrived some 150 years ago but has 
since diminished greatly. In fact in some 
districts Slovene has died or is dying out. 
Priestly aims to describe how and why 
this minority has lost so much and specu- 
late on its prospects for the future. He 
will combine his own observations over 
20 years with multidisciplinary pub- 
lished materials and data from ongoing 
field work in Carinthia. 


Dr. Linda McDonald (educational 
psychology) is engaged in a four-prov- 
ince study examining resiliency in fami- 
lies of pre-school children with, or at risk 
for, developmental delays. Over a three- 
year period, research teams at the Uni- 
versities of Alberta and Manitoba, 
Queen’s University and Concordia Uni- 
versity will study the impact of early 
intervention services on young children 
with special needs and their families. 
McDonald will help analyze the first two 
years of data and prepare articles and 
research reports. 


Dr. Tongwen Chen (electrical and 
computer engineering) will work with his 
graduate students and colleagues to ex- 
plore the new research area of multi-rate 
process control, the latest trend in indus- 
try for both reliability and economic effi- 
ciency. In particular, he plans to study 
the fundamental and practical issues in 
multi-rate, computer-based process con- 
trol systems and develop industrial ap- 
plications of multi-rate process control 
technology. 


Dr. Mark 
Green (comput- 
ing science) is 
concentrating 
on two research 
projects moti- 
vated by the 
recently com- 
pleted 
VizRoom, a 
facility in which 
3D computer 
graphics are projected onto screens form- 
ing the wall of a room. As users move 
through this room, the images on the 
walls change in response to their motion. 
Green and his colleagues plan to explore 
new input devices and software tech- 
niques to facilitate natural 3D interaction. 
In collaboration with other universities, 
they also hope to develop techniques that 


te 


allow researchers at different locations to 
share the same visualization and interact 
with each other. 


Dr. Terry Davis (nursing) will use her 
award to continue research on asthma 


and anxiety among patients aged 5-65. 
Recent studies have shown a significant 
number of asthma patients also have co- 
existing anxiety disorders, with panic 
disorder and generalized anxiety disor- 
der being particularly common. Because 
anxiety disorders are commonly unrecog- 
nized, asthmatics with co-existing anxiety 
disorders suffer intense mental, physical 
and emotional anguish with higher than 
normal morbidity and morality rates. 
Davis’ research is aimed at helping to 
better assess and treat such patients. 


Dr. M.R. Suresh (pharmacy and 
pharmaceutical sciences) works on artifi- 
cial antibodies, called bispecific antibod- 
ies, designed to target a desired pathogen 
or diseased organ with the highest 
specificity and efficiency. Several such 
molecules have already been designed to 
detect cancer of the prostate, breast and 
ovary. Suresh’s research will help de- 
velop these prototypes to test their utility 
in a clinical setting, so they may be effec- 
tive in diagnosing cancer and preventing 
its spread. 


Dr. Kerry Courneya (physical educa- 
tion and rec- 
reation) will 
complete three 
clinical trials 
examining ex- 
ercise and 
quality of life 
in cancer pa- 
he tients. One 

as trial, funded by 

— the National 

Cancer Institute of Canada (NCIC) and 
the Alberta Heritage Foundation for 
Medical Research, will examine the ben- 


efits of exercise during colorectal cancer 
treatment; a second, funded by the 
NCIC’s Prostate Cancer Research Initia- 
tive, tests the effects of a weight training 
program in prostate cancer patients on 
hormone therapy; and a third, funded by 
the U.S. National Institutes of Health 
examines the benefit of exercise in cancer 
patients participating in group therapy 
classes. 


Dr. Peter Smith (pharmacology) con- 
ducts research to understand the long- 
term regulation of the electrical activity 
of the nervous system. In one project he 
takes nerve cells from frogs and keeps 
them in a tissue culture for up to four 
weeks to observe how nerve injury in- 
duces long-term changes in the proper- 
ties of sensory nerves and nerves in the 
spinal cord. Through this research, Smith 
aims to better understand how spinal 
cord injury can lead to chronic pain in 
humans. 


Dr. Richard Palmer (biological sci- 
ences) looks at why some animals have 
evolved conspicuous asymmetries from 
symmetrical ancestors—flatfishes, lob- 
sters and snails are a few examples. One 
question he considers is whether the 
break in symmetry was caused by exter- 
nal (environmental) or internal factors, 
and he has found so far that the evolu- 
tionary impact of environmental effects 
during development may be more wide- 
spread than generally acknowledged. He 
hopes to provide new critical perspec- 
tives on asymmetrical development, a 
problem that has been controversial for 
nearly two centuries. 


Dr. Alfred Weiss (mathematical sci- 
ences) does complicated work with alge- 
braic numbers, the theory of which is far 
too involved to summarize here. Suffice to 
say it concerns zeta functions (whose poles 
and zeros determine the distribution of 
primes of the field) and K-theory, classes 
of which will permit the reformulation and 
refinement of Iwasawa theory, which was 
proved in 1990. m= 


Agenda items include: 


Telus and Internet Access. 


Planning Committee (APC). 


GENERAL FACULTIES COUNCIL MEETING 


NOVEMBER 27, 2000, 2:00 PM—COUNCIL CHAMBERS, UNIVERSITY HALL 


¢ Question Period: Written Response from Vice-President (Learning Systems) 
Ernie Ingles to Requests for Information Pertaining to Service Guaranties and 
Penalties with Regard to PeopleSoft Applications raised by GFC Members at the 
Sept. 25, 2000 meeting of GFC; and Written Response to questions regarding 


¢ Proposed changes to the English Language Proficiency Requirements in Section 
13.3.1 of the University Calendar: recommendation from the GFC Academic 


e Proposal to Revise Existing University Policies related to Attendance, Evaluation 
Procedures (and Grading System) and Debarment from Final Examinations: Rec- 
ommendation of the GFC Academic Planning Committee (APC). 

e Notice of Approval for the formal establishment of the University Centre for 


Neuroscience and proposed dissolution of the existing Division of Neuroscience. 
¢ Council on Student Affairs (COSA): proposal to replace the Council on Student 


Life (COSL). 


Note: There will be a large number of annual reports. 


For further information on these and remaining items on the agenda, please view: 


www.ualberta.ca/~unisecr/ 
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A theatrical pause leads to new career at Faculte St.-Jean 


Successful film and television actor fell in love with challenges of translation 


By Phoebe Dey 


hen Dr. Louise Ladouceur decided to 

take a break from the theatre, she 
didn’t know that interruption would lead 
to an academic career. 

Ladouceur, one of the newest members 
of Faculté Saint-Jean, spent years gracing a 
different sort of stage before becoming a 
professor at University of Alberta. After 
high school, she attended the Conservatoire 
d’art dramatique de Montréal, a performing 
arts school where she honed her theatrical 
skills. Upon graduation, Ladouceur landed 
a job in Mont-Joye, a Radio-Canada 
téléroman where viewers became en- 
thralled with the characters. 

“T would be on the streets and women 
would recognize me, telling me to be care- 
ful of the ‘one with the toothpick,” she 
said. “They'd say, ‘you don’t see him as 
much as we do because you’re not on at 
the same time as he is, but take it from us, 
he’s bad.’ It was very real to some people.” 

After several years on television and 
the big screen, Ladouceur soon found she 


preferred thea- 
tre to televi- 
sion. She espe- 
cially enjoyed 
experimental 
theatre, a bud- 
ding genre 
where actors 
would take 
risks with the 
audience by 

Dr. Louise Ladouceur trying to find 
new ways of expressing themselves. 

For example, one play called “Garden 
Party” consisted of a group of actors im- 
provising the same short scenario in six 
different ways. Settings might be formal, 
party-like or a criminal investigation, 
putting the emphasis on the artists. “The 
words wouldn’t carry the message—the 
acting made all the difference,” she said. 

Ladouceur was also part of a team that 
founded the first women’s experimental 
theatre company in Canada, an initiative 


“that invited women to explore ways of 
doing theatre that empowered them.” 
Theatre turned out to be a difficult way 
to make a living, however, and Ladouceur 
searched for other options. “I 
wanted something a little less 
public and a little more intellec- 


“| would be on the 


She then headed west where she com- 
pleted her PhD in Interdisciplinary Studies 
at University of British Columbia. She 
stayed true to her roots, writing her thesis 
on theatre translation in a 
Canadian/Quebec context. At 
her next academic stop at 


tual—experimental theatre was 


Streets and women 


Quebec City’s Université 


emotionally draining. I decided to 
take a few university courses on 


would recognize me, 


Laval, Ladouceur’s post-doc- 
toral research explored how 


theatre translation to set my mind 
on something else, and I found I 


telling me to be 


Québécois theatre was trans- 
lated in English. 


really enjoyed it. A few night 
courses became a BA, then a Mas- 


careful of the ‘one 


Covering so much of the 
country has revealed differ- 


ter’s degree and finally the PhD.” 
Ladouceur fell in love with 


with the toothpick.” 


ent aspects of her research. 
Her newest province is no 


the challenges of translation. “It’s 
a terrific domain to understand 
how we relate to language and how we are 
defined by it,” she said, adding she chose 
theatre translation while doing her MA at 
Université de Montréal in part because of 
the complexity of combining the written 
and oral language. 


different. 

“Translation is a very 
fertile area of research and being in a situa- 
tion in Alberta where the French commu- 
nity is a minority, you cannot escape trans- 
lation. Every day you are between the two 
languages, so consciously or not you are 
doing translation all the time.” = 


U of A“shines” at ASTech Foundation Awards ceremony 


Islet Transplantation Group honoured for outstanding science leadership in Alberta 


By Ryan Smith 


ith seven nominations in the five Al 

berta Science and Technology 
(ASTech) award categories, University of 
Alberta related people and projects were 
bound to win some of the hardware. And 
that’s just what happened. 

The U of A’s Islet Transplantation 
Group—famous since the announcement 
last May they’d developed a treatment that 
successfully freed eight diabetic patients 
from insulin dependence for over a year— 
won the Outstanding Leadership in Al- 
berta Science Award. The group received a 
standing ovation after their names were 
announced. 

“Tt was the only standing ovation of 
the night,” said Jean Cooley, chair of the 
ASTech Foundation. “In fact, I think it was 
the only standing ovation anyone’s re- 
ceived at the awards for at least the last 
few years—it really showed the support of 
everyone in the room for what the group 
has accomplished.” 

“It’s a true honour to receive the ac- 
knowledgment of our peers and win this 


award,” said Dr. Ray Rajotte, leader of the 
Islet Transplantation Group. “I think of 
some of the previous ASTech 


populations; and Dr. Yasushi Takahashi, 
who helpedestablish the Ward-Takahashi 
identity, a fundamental theo- 


winners—Lorne Tyrrell, 
Martha Piper, Eric Geddes to 
name a few—and it makes it a 
truly special honour.” 

Rajotte noted, however, 
the group honoured includes 
“more than just Drs. 
Warnock, Kneteman, Ryan, 


“It was the only standing 
ovation of the night. In 
fact, | think it was the 


only standing ovation 


rem in quantum field theory. 

Matrikon, a U of A related 
company, won the Outstand- 
ing Commercial Achievement 
in Alberta Science and Tech- 
nology Award, beating out, 
among others, Micralyne Inc., 
a U of A spin-off company. 


Shapiro, Lakey, Korbutt and 
myself. I think it recognizes 
the contributions made by 
many people—graduate stu- 
dents, research fellows and 
technical staff—for the last 30 
years in the development of 
this treatment,” now known 
as the Edmonton Protocol. 
The other finalists for the leadership in 
science award were two other U of A re- 
searchers: Dr Curtis Strobeck, who works 
in the development of new techniques and 
applications for genetic analysis in animal 


anyone's received at the 
awards for at least the 


last few years.” 


—Jean Cooley, chair, 
ASTech Foundation. 


U of A PhD student John 
Doucette was a finalist in the 
Leaders of Tomorrow Award 
for his work in the telecommu- 
nications field; as was Dr. 
Theresa Allen in the Outstand- 
ing Leadership in Alberta 
Technology category for both 
her discovery, together with a 
team of scientists from British Columbia, of 
novel anti-inflammatory and anti-cancer 
agents obtained from marine organisms, 
and the development of a unique method of 
delivering anti-cancer drugs. 


“There is ever so slight a difference 
between the finalists and the winners, that 
it is truly an honour just to be nominated,” 
Cooley said. 

In the ASTech Prizes category, SRW 
Technologies, which has undertaken sev- 
eral research programs with the U of A, 
won the Innovations in Industrial Research 
Prize for Northern Alberta for develop- 
ments made in the oil sands and mining 
industries equipment. And Dr. Jan 
Czarnecki of Syncrude won the Innovation 
in Oil Sands Research Prize, and an- 
nounced in his acceptance speech that he 
would donate his $10,000 prize money 
toward the U of A Oil Sands Research 
Scholarship. 

“There’s just so many terrific science 
and technology projects happening in Al- 
berta right now that you can’t come away 
from the ASTech Awards night without 
being overwhelmed by all the talented and 
hardworking scientists we have in this 
province. And this year, like other years, 
the U of A really shone,” Cooley said. = 


Biochem department makes another international “splash” 


Only the second non-U.S.-based researcher to win Avanti Award in Lipids 
By Ryan Smith 


Dr. Ronald McElhaney: His lipid discovery will have “a 
major impact on medical research worldwide.” 


r. Ronald McElhaney has brought more 

international acclaim to the University 
of Alberta’s biochemistry department. His 
“sustained contribution” in biophysics 
research has earned him the Avanti Award 
in Lipids, it was announced in late October 
in Bethesda, Maryland, U.S.A. 


McElhaney is only the second non-U.S.- 
based researcher to win the honour, which 
is bestowed annually by the Biophysical 
Society and the American Soci- 
ety for Biochemistry and Mo- 
lecular Biology. 


Lipids are biochemical compounds 
such as fatty acids and cholesterol that are 
insoluble in water but soluble in organic 

solvents. 
The Avanti honour 
comes during an extraordi- 


The award, which was es- 


nary month for the U of A 


tablished by the U.S. company “Fromthe day he arrived, Department of Biochemis- 
Avanti Polar Lipids Inc., comes §=——_—_____ try. In mid-October, Dr. Jim 
with a $5,000 U.S. prize that he quickly progressed, Stone and his research team 


will be presented to 
McElhaney this February in 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

According to a Biophysical 
Society release, McElhaney, who 
has been a researcher at the U of 
A since 1970, has been a leader 
in pioneering studies of the role 
of lipids in biological mem- 
branes, “having played by far 
the dominant role in establishing a wall-less 
cell that is the simplest biological ‘model’ 
membrane to [help researchers] ask basic 
questions concerning the functional roles of 
individual lipid components.” 


and it was just a matter 
of years before he 


established himself.” 


—Former chair of 
biochemistry, Dr. John Colter 


discovered the existence 
and function of a new im- 
mune system molecule, and 
weeks later Dr. Chris 
Bleackley and his team an- 
nounced they had discov- 
ered how some cancer cells 
evade the immune system 
cells that are meant to kill 
them. 

At a time when Canada’s per-capita 
federal funding is one-eighth that of the 
U.S., McElhaney attributes the depart- 
ment’s success in part to Dr. John Colter, 
former chair of the department from 1961 
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to his retirement in 1987. “Dr. Colter was 
very careful in his hiring. He didn’t award 
tenure easily and we built an excellent 
reputation, which of course attracts other 
top researchers...Funding was also better 
then.” 

Speaking from his Edmonton home, 
Colter said he couldn’t take credit for the 
department’s recent successes, but he 
added he was “pleased but not surprised” 
professors in his former department “have 
been making a splash lately.” 

He called Bleackley’s discovery “ex- 
tremely important” and one that will 
“have a major impact on medical research 
worldwide.” 

Colter also had much praise for 
McElhaney, calling him an “exemplary 
colleague.” “From the day he arrived, he 
quickly progressed, and it was just a mat- 
ter of years before he established himself. 
And he’s continued to produce his whole 
career,” Colter said. “He’s been a leading 
figure in his field in Canada and he obvi- 
ously has an international reputation.” = 


Healing new wounds in the Burn Treatment Unit 


Artificial skin used to save lives 
By Phoebe Dey 


Mc: than two months ago, when a 26- 
year-old Saskatchewan woman was 
admitted to the University of Alberta Fire- 
fighter’s Burn Treatment Unit, her progno- 
sis was grim. A fire in her home burned 85 
per cent of her body and her quality of life 
was questionable, if she recovered at all. 
But today, thanks to inno- 


been making inroads to improving quality 
of life for patients. U of A researchers were 
among the first in the world to graft skin 
onto new burns. The skin is collected from 
cadavers or healthy areas on a patient's 
body and can be applied immediately or 
stored in the Firefighter’s Skin Bank. The 
bank was one of the first ac- 


vative treatments done by 
researchers at the burn unit, 


"The goal is to learn 


credited by the American As- 
sociation of Tissue Banks, and 


the woman is slowly recover- 


ing how to perfect this 


the number of requests for 
skin tissue from other prov- 


Dr. Edward Tredget, direc- 
tor of the Plastic Surgery Re- 


method of growing her 


inces continues to increase, 
said Tredget. 


search Laboratory, works with 
skin substitutes to repair and 


cells to regenerate 


“Most people get focused 
on transplants, such as liver, 


replace tissue damaged by 
burn injury. On the patient 


once back in her body.” 


kidney or the heart, but organs 
such as the skin, cornea and 


from Saskatchewan, Tredget 
and his team used both artifi- 


— Dr. Edward Tredget 


others are also being used,” he 
said, adding he’s received 


cial skin and cultured 

keratinocytes, which were her 

own cells grown in the laboratory and then 
transplanted onto the wounds. 

“The technique requires further fine 
tuning and experience,” said Tredget, add- 
ing his centre has set funds aside to recruit 
an expert in tissue engineering to pursue 
the use of cultured keratinocytes. “The 
goal is to learn how to perfect this method 
of growing her cells to regenerate once 
back in her body.” 

It’s not surprising the centre is such a 
progressive unit. For years the unit has 


requests for skin from institu- 
tions across North America. 
And although the mortality rate-the U 
of A centre has among the lowest of those 
canvassed through the Canadian Interest 
Group of the American Burn Association- 
and the hospital stay for critically burned 
patients is decreasing, the victims’ battle is 
still a tough one, said Tredget. 
“Psychologically and emotionally, 
these burns have a big impact. Besides 
affecting joints, tissue and tendons for 
someone who is predisposed, the wounds 
and scars are so big and it’s very, very 
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Dr. Edward Tredget holds a piece of artificial skin 


difficult to live with. On top of that, the 
rest of society also has a hard time dealing 
with seriously injured burn victims, so we 


are trying to get better at maintaining a 
high-quality of life on top of survival.” = 


C.D. Howe Award returns to U of A for sixth time in eight years 


Engineering/physics student and sportsman wins prestigious national prize 


By Gilbert A. Bouchard 


he money might be swell, but C.D. 

Howe prize-winner Colm Ryan is more 
stoked by the fact his win brings the pres- 
tigious award back to the University of 
Alberta. 

“I’m very excited about the award, and 
while it’s nice to get my tuition covered for 
the next three years, it’s also great to keep 
the prize at the U of A,” says 19-year-old 
Ryan, a second-year student taking a com- 
bination of electrical engi- 
neering and honours 


placed first in his age group in the Cana- 
dian Birkenbeiner cross-country skiing 
event. 

At the moment, Ryan is keeping his 
options open in regards to his academic 
future—hence the breadth of his studies. 

“Tt seemed to me the combination of 
physics and electrical engineering gave me 
the broadest possible engineering degree 

and leaves me the most 
options for graduate 
work,” he adds. “I’m 


physics. “We've had a 
C.D. Howe winner here 


“It seemed to me the 


leaning at the moment 


at the U of A for six of the 


combination of physics and 


towards a career in 
academia, most likely 


past eight years.” 
Worth $18,000 (over 


electrical engineering gave 


biomedical engineering. 
There’s lots of opportu- 


three years) and one of 
Canada’s highest aca- 


me the broadest possible 


nity in that field.” 
A career in biomedi- 


demic awards, the C.D. 
Howe prize honours the 


engineering degree and 


cal engineering would 
also continue a family 


country’s top male and 


leaves me the most options for 


legacy of sorts: Ryan’s 


female engineering stu- 


dents for both academic graduate work.” 


father is renowned 
endocrinologist Edmond 


and extracurricular excel- 
lence. 

In Ryan’s case it was 
a flawless nine-point average supple- 
mented by an ambitious array of volunteer 
and sports-related activities including 
membership on the Alberta junior ski 
team, coaching boys’ soccer and swim- 
ming, and volunteering with groups and 
charities as varied as cerebral palsy, the 
Edmonton Food Bank, the Youth Emer- 
gency Shelter, the Luarana Women’s Shel- 
ter and the campus-based Kiwanis’ Circle 
K support group. 

“I’m also a member of the university’s 
rowing team and I love cross-country ski- 
ing,” says the ever-modest Ryan who 


Ryan, a member of the U 
of A’s ground-breaking 
Islet Transplant Team. 

Crediting a really great physics teacher 
in high school for part of his interest in 
science and an exceptional focus, Ryan 
gravitated towards engineering because he 
felt it would allow him to incorporate all 
the diverse aspects of science that fascinate 
him. 

Ryan is also quick to praise the U of 
A’s engineering school for both its aca- 
demic excellence and its high level of 
comraderie and faculty spirit. 

“The faculty here is really great, and 
there’s real support for engineering on 
campus,” he says. = 


C.D. Howe winner Colm Ryan: “There's real support for engineering on campus.” 
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U of A researchers set to corner Crohn’s Disease 


New treatment could keep patients off steroids and drugs 


By Gilbert A. Bouchard 


n early 2001, the University of Alberta 

will be one of 14 North American centres 
testing a groundbreaking new treatment 
for Crohn’s disease. 

“This is a whole new approach to treat- 
ment that promises to keep Crohn’s pa- 
tients in remission and off of the steroids, 
anti-inflammatory and other powerful 
drugs now needed to treat the disease,” 
says Dr. Karen Madsen. Madsen, an assist- 
ant professor of gastroenterology and an 
Alberta Heritage Foundation researcher, 
and her colleague, Dr. Richard Fedorak, 


“We've long speculated that it’s bacteria that 


acts as the trigger... Once triggered, the 
immune system is deregulated and starts 


attacking the normal bacteria in our guts.” 


—Dr. Karen Madsen. 


also a professor of gastroenterology, will 
be testing the mix on Albertan Crohn’s 
patients in an upcoming clinical trial coor- 
dinated out of the U of A Newton Re- 
search Building lab—one of 10 Canadian 
and four U.S. centres participating in the 
study. 

The experimental treatment is a special 
mix of eight different “good” bacteria. 
Ingested orally (the bacterial cocktail 
comes in powder form dissolved in milk), 


Dino Ropp, a local Crohn’s patient, and Dr. Karen Madsen 


the treatment coats the small and large 
intestines, protecting them from “bad” 
bacteria and plugging the tiny holes in the 
gut caused by inflammation associated 
with this chronic disease. 

While Crohn’s disease strikes people 
with a genetic predisposition to the illness, 


Blazing a wireless trail 


“Smart” running speedometer results in partnership with Nike 


By Phoebe Dey 


hat started as an idea for an engineer- 

ing design course at the University of 
Alberta has turned into a multi-million 
dollar partnership with Nike. And soon 
that idea will be hitting the shelves in the 
United States. 

In mid-October, Dr. Ken Fyfe, a me- 
chanical engineering professor at the U of 
A, sent the first shipment of running sen- 
sors to the U.S. sports and fitness giant. 
The mass mailing was another step ina 
research success story. 

Several years ago, Fyfe was looking for 
a project for his annual design course. 
Someone suggested a wire- 
less running speedometer 
that would track speed and 
distance while measuring 
the motion of the foot. Fyfe, 
a runner and track and field 
coach, toiled on the design 
himself and came up with 
the advanced technology. 
The proprioceptive or 


“We've had several years 
of ups and downs and it 
took a long time to get 


a company interested 


marketing machine came knocking. 
Dynastream executives held meetings over 
kitchen tables with Nike representatives 
and continued to work at the U of A and 
out of a garage in Cochrane, Alta. At the 
end of the negotiations a new product was 
born: the SDM Triax 100 which Nike 
signed on to commercialize. The unit will 
be for sale in the United States next month 
and will hit Canadian shelves in spring 
2001. 

“The simple question when you go out 
for a run, go for a walk, or you’re out hik- 
ing is, ‘how far did I go and how well did I 
move’?” said Nike Vice-President Clare 
Hammil. “The consumers of 
today are demanding more 
information, and 
Dynastream is providing 
solutions for runners. You 
put it on your watch, you 
put it on your foot, you 
push a button and you go.” 

But for Fyfe the work 


“smart” device is mounted 
on a shoe and can communi- 
cate with a specially de- 
signed wristwatch to calcu- 
late a runner’s speed and distance trav- 
elled. 

“We've had several years of ups and 
downs and it took a long time to get a 
company interested in it,” he said, adding 
companies were hesitant about becoming 
involved in a product without a patent, 
and getting a patent was just as hard with- 
out an interested company. 

To fix the problem, Fyfe and his 
brother Kip started their own company 
called Dynastream Innovations. They then 
patented the wireless foot sensor unit, and 
soon after their patience paid off when the 


in it.” —Dr. Ken Fyfe 


doesn’t stop there. He and 
his graduate students are 
now working on sensors for 
all the limbs, which have 
potential for several applications. Video 
game creators, for instance, would be able 
to watch and copy every natural leg, arm 
or hand gesture projected in real time on 
an animated figure on a screen. The medi- 
cal community may also benefit by track- 
ing the full range of motion used by a pa- 
tient recovering from injured limbs or us- 
ing a prosthetic. 

“The shoe was the first thing to get us 
off and running, so to speak,” said Fyfe. 
“Now that Dynastream has some revenue 
coming in, the idea is to keep us in re- 
search land to keep things going.” = 


examine a dose of the new bacterial treatment. 


says Madsen, it must be triggered before it 
can manifest itself. “There’s an environ- 
mental factor that triggers the disease. 
Crohn’s is a disease of developed 
countries and is increasing dramatically. 
Northern Alberta has one of the highest 
rates of Crohn’s in the world (10 to 15 


ia ll 


Dr. Ken Fyfe sports his Nike running sensor: an idea that started as an assignment for an engineering design course. 
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Gilbert A. Bouchard 


he 


cases per 100,000 people, up from only two 
cases per 100,000 as little as 20 years ago).” 

“We've long speculated that it’s bacte- 
ria that acts as the trigger,” she continues. 
“Once triggered, the immune system is 
deregulated and starts attacking the nor- 
mal bacteria in our guts. This treatment 
forms a paste that creates a barrier to keep 
out the bad bacteria.” 

The U of A, a leading research centre 
for Crohn’s disease, has been exploring 
this bacterial connection for almost a dec- 
ade, says Madsen. “We first started seeing 
the role of bacteria about four years ago in 
our animal models,” she continues. “Mice 
that don’t have the IL-10 gene and develop 
Crohn’s did not have a lot of these good 
bacteria, so we asked ourselves: what 
would happen if you gave some? 

“We discovered that if given good 
bacteria from birth the mice wouldn’t de- 
velop the disease, but when we tried to 
treat the disease after it had manifested 
itself, we discovered we couldn’t fully cure 
it.” 

That’s when the U of A researchers 
discovered that a research team in Italy 
was testing a combination of eight differ- 
ent bacteria in a treatment that showed 
promise. 

“We joined forces with them, and 
when we treated our mice with this paste 
we were able to restore the function of the 
gut and manage the illness.” = 


Phoebe Dey 
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Health Research 
Scholarship Winner 


The Alberta Heritage Foundation for Medical 
Research (AHFMR) is pleased to announce 
that Elaine Corbett is the recipient of the 2000 
Lionel E. McLeod Health Research 
Scholarship. The award honors Dr. Lionel 
McLeod, the founding President of AHFMR. 


Ms. Corbett is currently pursuing a PhD in 
Biochemistry in the Faculty of Medicine and 
Dentistry at the University of Alberta under the 
guidance of Heritage Scientist Dr. Marek 
Michalak. She has received numerous awards 
and honors during her academic career, 
including an AHFMR Studentship and a 
research traineeship from the Heart and Stroke 
Foundation of Canada. Ms. Corbett’s research 


is on how the protein calreticulin helps other proteins fold. Proteins must fold into a 
particular shape in order to perform their designated function. More knowledge in this 
area could lead to a better understanding of heart disease and cancer. 


The Lionel E. McLeod Health Research Scholarship is given annually to an 
outstanding student at the Universities of Alberta, Calgary, or British Columbia for 


research related to human health. 


Dr. Lionel McLeod was the Head of Endocrinology at the University of Alberta, Dean 
of Medicine at the University of Calgary, President of AHFMR from 1981-1990, and 
President and Chief Executive Officer of the University Hospital, Vancouver. 


AHFMR provides up to $100,000 in matching donations to the Lionel 
E. McLeod Health Research Scholarship Fund. For more information 
on how to donate, please call AHFMR at (780) 423-5727. 


ALBERTA HERITAGE 
FOUNDATION FOR 
MEDICAL RESEARCH 


www.ahfmr.ab.ca 


positions 


The records arising from this competition will be managed in accordance with provisions of the Alberta Freedom 


of Information and Protection of Privacy Act (FOIPP). 


The University of Alberta hires on the basis of merit. We are committed to the principle of equity of employment. 
We welcome diversity and encourage applications from all qualified women and men, including persons with 
disabilities, members of visible minorities, and Aboriginal persons. 


PROJECT COORDINATOR 
FACULTY OF NURSING 


A position is available for a part-time project 
coordinator (.5 to .6 FTE) to assist with planning of 
the Regional Training Centre for Knowledge Utiliza- 
tion and Policy implementation for the western prov- 
inces. The primary business of the centre is building 
research capacity in knowledge utilization and policy 
implementation. The individual will participate in the 
following activities: 

* proposal writing 

* management of the project budget 

* coordinating and arranging project meetings 

* general administrative tasks 

+ answering inquiries from interested parties 

* supervising support staff on project-related 
activities 

Qualified applicants will have: 

+ amaster’s degree or equivalent combination of 
education and work experience. 

* strong writing and critical thinking skills. 

* good organizational skills, including the ability 
to manage a budget. 

+ ability to collaborate with many people at differ- 
ent backgrounds and levels of expertise. 

* ability to work with limited supervision. 
previous project management experience is a 
definite asset. 

The project coordinator will have the opportu- 
nity to work with a multi-disciplinary team of re- 
searchers, educators and administrators from a 
number of universities. Some travel will be required. 

We would be pleased to consider an arrange- 
ment where the project coordinator is seconded to 
the centre from another post. 

This position is available immediately until Feb. 
28, 2001. Salary will be determined commensurate 
with skills and experience. Interested applicants 
should forward a brief résumé at their earliest con- 
venience to: Dr. Janice Lander, Professor & CHSRF 
Nursing Chair, Faculty of Nursing, University of Al- 
berta. Tel:(780) 492-6317, Fax:(780) 492-2551, E-mail: 
janice.lander@ualberta.ca 


PROJECT COORDINATOR 
FACULTY OF NURSING 


A position is ‘available for a part-time Project Co- 
ordinator (10-15 hours a week) to assist with the “In- 
ternational Study of Hospital Organizations, Nurse 
Staffing and Patient Outcomes.” This individual will 
participate in the following activities: 

* basic quantitative analyses 
* report and manuscript writing 
* management of the project budget 

organizing and arranging project meetings 
* general administrative tasks 
* answering inquiries from interested parties 

(including the media) 

* "supervising graduate research assistants on 
project-related activities 

Qualified applicants will have: 

* amasters degree (preference will be given to 
nursing/health policy areas). 

strong writing and critical thinking skills. 

* experience developing graphic presentations in 

PowerPoint. 

* strong quantitative and data management skills 
with expertise in SPSS. 

* familiarity with basic accounting. 

+ ability to collaborate with many people at 
different backgrounds and levels of expertise. 

* ability to work with limited supervision. 

* previous project management experience is a 
definite asset. 

The project coordinator will have the opportunity 
to further develop health research skills as well as 
work with members of an international research team. 

This position is available starting January 1, 2001 
until August 31, 2001. Salary will be determined com- 
mensurate with skills and experience. Interested appli- 
cants should forward a brief résumé at their earliest 
convenience to: Katie Hesketh, Project Coordinator, 
International Study of Hospital Organizations, Nurse 
Staffing and Patient Outcomes*, Faculty of Nursing, 
University of Alberta. Tel:(780) 492-5720, Fax:(780) 
492-2551, E-mail: katie. hesketh@ualberta.ca 
*(Dr. Phyllis Giovannetti, Principal Investigator) 


LECTURER IN HEALTH/EXERCISE 


PSYCHOLOGY 


FACULTY OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
RECREATION 


The Faculty of Physical Education and Recreation 
at the University of Alberta invites applications for a 
TERM POSITION at the rank of lecturer in the area of 
health and exercise psychology, beginning July 1, 
2001. The initial term of the appointment is three 


The successful candidate will hold a doctoral de- 
gree and have a demonstrated ability and commit- 
ment to undergraduate and graduate teaching. The 
person filling this position will also be expected to 
contribute to the research mission of the faculty 
through the development of an independent re- 
search program and collaboration with existing re- 
searchers in the area. 

The Faculty of Physical Education and Recreation 
serves approximately 950 undergraduate and gradu- 
ate students. It offers several degree programs: B.P.E., 
B.A. (recreation and leisure studies), BSc kinesiology, 
M.Sc., M.A. and Ph.D. Additionally, a combined 
B.P.E./B.ED. program is offered jointly with the Fac- 
ulty of Education and a combined M.A./M.B.A. is of- 
fered with the Faculty of Business. The faculty is also 
involved in a M.Sc. health promotion studies and 
post-graduate diploma in health promotion studies 
with various faculties on campus. 

In addition to its academic programs, the faculty 
has a full intercollegiate program of 12 sports and an 
extremely large and active campus recreation pro- 
gram. The faculty has full operational responsibilities 
for university sport and recreation facilities. Further 
information about the U of A and the faculty may be 
obtained from http://www.ualberta.ca and http:// 
www.per.ualberta.ca. 

Applicants should submit a curriculum vitae, 
brief descriptions of research and teaching interests 
and the names of three references (including ad- 
dresses, phone/fax and e-mail addresses) prior to Jan. 
15, 2001, to: Dr. Michael J. Mahon, Dean, Faculty of 
Physical Education and Recreation, University of Al- 
berta, Edmonton, AB, T6G 2H9, Canada. E-mail: 
mike.mahon@ualberta.ca Telephone: (780) 492-3364, 
Fax (780) 492-1008. 


NEWSLETTER WRITER 
UNIVERSITY TEACHING SERVICES 


University Teaching Services (UTS) invites appli- 
cations from individuals interested in writing and 
compiling a newsletter published three times per 
year. Ability to work independently and effectively 
and familiarity with campus and post-secondary edu- 
cation are assets. Must have personal computer or 
ready access to one. Work involves approx. 70-80 
hours/issue at $20/hour. Forward résumé and three 
samples of published writing by noon, Dec. 2000 to: 
Bente Roed, Director, University Teaching Services, 
University of Alberta, 215 Central Academic Building, 
Edmonton, Alberta, T6G 2G1. Phone: (780) 492-2826, 
Fax: (780) 492-2491, E-mail: bente.roed@ualberta.ca 


FULL-TIME TEACHING APPOINTMENT 


FACULTY OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
RECREATION 


The Faculty of Physical Education and Recreation 
at the University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, in- 
vites applications for a full-time teaching appoint- 
ment at the rank of assistant professor. The successful 
candidate will be expected to teach approximately 
four course sections each regular academic term. This 
teaching load may include more than one section of 
the same course. The successful candidate will be ex- 
pected to maintain scholarly activities related to their 
teaching, but will not be expected to develop a full 
research program. Individuals with both professional 
and teaching experience in the areas of recreation 
and sport management, community development, 
and program planning may be interested in this posi- 
tion. The period of initial appointment will be up to 
three years. There is a potential for this appointment 
to become a tenure track position. Applicants must 
possess a minimum of a master’s degree, PhD prefer- 
able, in a related field. 

The Faculty of Physical Education and Recreation 
serves approximately 950 undergraduate and gradu- 
ate students. It offers several degree programs: B.P.E., 
B.A. (Recreation and Leisure Studies), BSc Kinesiol- 
ogy, M.Sc., M.A. and Ph.D. Additionally, a combined 
B.P.E./B.ED. program is offered jointly with the Fac- 
ulty of Education and a combined M.A./M.B.A. is of- 
fered with the Faculty of Business. The faculty is also 
involved in a M.Sc. health promotion studies and 
post-graduate diploma in health promotion studies 
with various faculties on campus. 

In addition to its academic programs, the Faculty 
has a full intercollegiate program of 12 sports and an 
extremely large and active campus recreation pro- 
gram. The faculty has full operational responsibilities 
for university sport and recreation facilities. Informa- 
tion about the U of A and the faculty may be ob- 
tained from http://www.ualberta.ca and http:// 
www.per.ualberta.ca. 

Applicants should send a letter of application and 
curriculum vitae to: Dr. Michael J. Mahon, Dean, Fac- 
ulty of Physical Education and Recreation, University of 
Alberta, Edmonton, AB T6G 2H9 Canada. E-mail: 
mike.mahon@ualberta.ca. Telephone: (780) 492-3364, 


Display advertisements: Camera-ready artwork is required to size, complete with halftones if necessary. 
Call 492-0444 for sizes, rates and other particulars. 


years, with the possibility of extension. Fax: (780) 492-1008. Deadline: Jan. 15, 2001. 
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ASSISTANT PROFESSOR, ADVANCED 


ASSISTIVE TECHNOLOGY 
FACULTY OF REHABILITATION MEDICINE 


A tenure-track position is available in rehabilita- 
tion and assistive technology at the assistant profes- 
sor level in the Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine, 
with a joint appointment in the Department of Reha- 
bilitation Technology at the Glenrose Rehabilitation 
Hospital. Research laboratory space will be made 
available both at the University of Alberta and at the 
Glenrose. A PhD (or equivalent) in rehabilitation en- 
gineering, rehabilitation neuroscience and/or bio- 
medical engineering is required. Additional require- 
ments are documented experience in applied reha- 
bilitation science research. Successful application for 
external research funding is expected. The faculty 
offers two undergraduate and six graduate degrees, 
including an interdisciplinary PhD degree in rehabili- 
tation science. The faculty also participates in the 
Centre for Neuroscience, and a PhD in biomedical 
engineering (BME). Research within the Faculty in- 
cludes studies on children with developmental dis- 
abilities, neurophysiological mechanisms in move- 
ment disorders, spinal disorders and 
telerehabilitation. 

The Glenrose Rehabilitation Hospital is devoted 
primarily to tertiary rehabilitation service provision 
to adults and children as well as rehabilitation re- 
search and education. The Rehabilitation and 
Assistive Technology Service encompasses assistive 
device service (ADS), rehabilitation engineering, 
prosthetics, orthotics and specialized seating. A 
newly renovated centre for assistive device services 
and research recently opened. 

The position carries expectations for teaching, 
research and service that are common to all tenure- 
track positions at the University of Alberta. Research 
and service expectations at the Glenrose include re- 
search participation in the ADS, a service providing 
client services in AAC, computer access, EADL, pow- 
ered mobility and educational and vocational access 
for persons with disabilities. 

APPLICATIONS: Please include a letter of intent, 
current curriculum vitae and the names and ad- 
dresses of at least three persons who can be con- 
tacted for letters of reference. Enquiries and applica- 
tion materials should be made to: Albert M. Cook, 
PhD, Dean, Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine, 3-48 
Corbett Hall, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Al- 
berta T6G 2G4, CANADA. 

Position start date: July 1, 2001 (negotiable). 
Applications will be accepted until position is filled. 
Rank and salary are commensurate with qualifica- 
tions and experience. 


DIRECTOR, MARKETING SERVICES 
FACULTY OF EXTENSION 


The Faculty of Extension at the University of Al- 
berta is seeking applications for the position of direc- 
tor, Marketing Services. The successful candidate 
would provide counsel to the dean and directors and 
would work closely with the faculty’s Marketing Ad- 
visory Committee to shape the future direction of 
Marketing Services. Through the development and 
implementation of an annual marketing plan, the 
director would determine direction for all faculty 
marketing activities by coordinating and developing 
strategies for the faculty's internal and external pub- 
lic relations. 

Reporting to the dean, the director would as- 
sume responsibility for developing policies, proce- 
dures and a budget for Marketing Services. The suc- 
cessful candidate would also be expected to demon- 
strate leadership in utilizing new technologies in all 
promotional and advertising initiatives including an 
interactive web presence, program advertising, de- 
velopment of an on-line course calendar and brand 
development. As well the director would provide 
direct supervision to all Marketing Services staff. As 
part of his/her role the director will be expected to 
serve on faculty and university-wide committees and 
be active in a national (marketing) professional asso- 
ciation. 

The successful candidate will have at least five 
years of experience in administration, strong man- 
agement and communications skills and a graduate 
degree in marketing or communications. Candidates 
with lesser qualifications will be considered based on 
their experience. Critical to this position is an appre- 
ciation of entrepreneurial models and a solid under- 
standing of relationship marketing principles. This is 
an administrative professional officer position with a 
salary range of $40,591 to $64,265 per annum. 
Knowledge of the post-secondary or continuing edu- 
cation environment would be an asset. Applications 
should be forwarded by December 20 to: D.R. Garri- 
son, Ed.D Dean, Faculty of Extension, 2-02 University 
Extension Centre 8303 - 112 Street, Edmonton, Al- 
berta T6G 274 


MANAGER, EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 
CAREER AND PLACEMENT SERVICES (CAPS) 


The Department of Career and Placement Serv- 
ices (CaPS) seeks an energetic, service and team orien- 
tated person to lead the Employment Services unit. 


CaPS provides institutional wide leadership and 
coordination on student career and employment ac- 
tivities. This includes the provision of comprehensive 
services in career planning, work search, employer 
services and, labour market information. CaPS is a 
responsive, centralized resource for the University of 
Alberta on employment issues, labour market trends 
and student employment data. 

This position provides leadership in creating 
links to provide employment opportunities to stu- 
dents, alumni and other target populations and, to 
support employers in the recruitment of these 
groups. The incumbent will serve as a consultant to 
the university community in improving the employ- 
ment outcomes of students and target populations. 
The incumbent will represent the university to em- 
ployers and communicate the needs of employers to 
appropriate university personnel. They will advise 
and assist employers in developing successful re- 
cruitment strategies. The incumbent is responsible 
for ensuring that employers are knowledgeable of 
the quality of students, alumni and other target 
groups of the university and that they recruit these 
individuals. The incumbent will ensure that a 
proactive program is in place to garner employer 
participation and to support that participation. 

The successful candidate will have a demon- 
strated understanding of formal and informal struc- 
tures and organizational climate and culture. He or 
she will have a record of organizational commitment 
and aligning behaviour with organizational values, 
principles and goals, and will be able to demonstrate 
strategic thinking, ability to assess options and set 
priorities and, be able to articulate a vision. The can- 
didate must have a demonstrated record of under- 
standing and meeting or exceeding client needs, 
must be able to work cooperatively and productively 
with others to achieve results, must be able to adapt 
quickly to change and to lead the change process 
and will have a demonstrated record of program de- 
livery that ensures services are delivered effectively 
to clients while positively influencing co-workers. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications is 
Friday, Dec. 1, 2000. There is an internal applicant for 
this position.This is an Administrative Professional 
Officer position with a salary range of $38,164 to 
$60,424 (under review). A letter of application, 
resumé, and a list of three professional references 
should be sent to: Wendy L. Coffin, Director, Career 
and Placement Services and Associate Dean of Stu- 
dents, 2-100 Students’ Union Building, University of 
Alberta, T6G 2J7. 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS ADVISOR 
HUMAN RESOURCE SERVICES 


We are looking for a dynamic, client-oriented 
employee relations professional to work in an excit- 
ing and challenging environment in one of the 
world’s leading educational institutions, the Univer- 
sity of Alberta. Our team of employee relations advi- 
sors consult on complex legislative and contractual 
issues and liaise with the Non-Academic Staff Asso- 
ciation to jointly problem solve issues. You must 
have a thorough knowledge of contract interpreta- 
tion, grievance handling and performance manage- 
ment and be continually innovative in developing 
strategies to provide resolutions to our unique is- 
sues. You will ensure consistency and fairness in our 
actions and decisions. 

Successful candidates will have a university de- 
gree and 3 - 5 year’s direct labour relations experi- 
ence. Demonstrated excellence in internal HR con- 
sulting, strategic thinking and problem-solving is 
essential, along with strong organizational and 
teamwork skills. Ideally you will possess superior in- 
terpersonal, verbal and written communication abili- 
ties. Post secondary or public sector experience 
would be an asset. 

We offer a comprehensive salary and benefits 
package in an environment that recognizes and re- 
wards excellence. The salary range for this Administra- 
tive & Professional Officer position is $38,709 to 
$61,289 per year. To read more about the University of 
Alberta, please visit our web site at www.ualberta.ca. 
Interested candidates are asked to submit their 
résumés at hrs.recruitment@hrs.ualberta.ca or by mail 
no later than Nov. 30, 2000, to Gail Schmalz, Manager, 
Employee Relations, 2-40 Assiniboia Hall, University of 
Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2E7. Applicants are 
thanked in advance for their interest; however, only 
those selected for an interview will be contacted. 


For complete 
University of Alberta 
job listings visit: 


www.hrs. 


ualberta.ca/ 


Technical Writing & Editing 
Programming 


Database Design & Management 
Software Training & Support 


Supporting: 
Landmark Graphics 
Oracle 

SAS 


STONE Country 


CONSULTANTS LTD. 


Tel: 403-270-3157 Web: www.stonecountry.ab.ca 


6" Annual ETHICS & SCIENTIFIC INTEGRITY DAY 


Keynote Speaker: 
Dr. Douglas L. Weed 
Dean, Education & Training 
Chief, Office of Preventive Oncology, Division of Cancer Prevention 
National Cancer Institute, Bethesda, MA 


"Preventing Scientific Misconduct" 


Friday, December 1*, 2000 
4.00 pm 
2-27 Medical Sciences Building 


Sponsored by CIHR and AHFMR 


{ brovant & laptop! Well) L quess 
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U of AConference Centre 

44 Lister Hall 

Edmonton, AB T66 2H6 

Toll Free: 1.800.615.4807 

Fax: 780.492.7032 
conference services @ualberta.ca 
http://www. hts ualberta.ca 


HOME ¢ COOKING 


e tableware 
¢ cookware 
e linens 
cooking classes 
bridal registry 
e specialty foods 


Cooking demonstrations 
Saturdays, 12 pm — 3pm 


PH: 438-4117 e¢ Fx: 438-5226 
10746 WHYTE AVENUE 
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FUNDING ANNOUNCEMENT 
COURSE 


Coordination of University Research for Synergy and Effectiveness 


January 2001 - $3,000,000 Funding Competition 


Fundamental Energy Resources Research Funding 
at Alberta Universities 


Application Deadline: Monday, January 29, 2001 


Wide Mandate: Alberta energy resources including: conventional oil & 
gas, oil sands, coal, coal bed methane, biomass, electricity, hydrogen, fuel 
cells, petro chemicals, environmental, renewable energy (wind, solar, 
hydro) 


Application Forms: Contacts are listed below & through Department 
Administration 


Web Site: www.ptac.org with COURSE link 


Funding provided by: 
Alberta Innovation and Science via the Alberta Science, Research and 
Technology Authority (ASRA) and Alberta Energy Research Institute 
(AERD 


Contacts: 
Richard Luhning 
Director 
COURSE/PITI 
Tel. 403-268-7553 
Fax. 403-268-7520 


Beth Hill 

Admin. Assistant 
COURSEWU. of C. 

Tel. 403-288-2737 

Fax. 403-288-2737 
bethhill@telusplanet.net 


Brenda Brindza 
Admin. Assistant 
COURSE/U. of A. 
Tel. 780-492-5232 
Fax. 780-492-2581 
bbrindza@ualberta.ca 
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talks 


Submit talks and events to Cora Doucette by 9 a.m. one week prior to publication. Fax 492-2997 or e-mail at 


cora.doucette@ualberta.ca . 


AGRICULTURAL, FOOD AND NUTRITIONAL SCIENCE 
AND DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 

November 29, 11:00 am to 12:00 pm 

Dr. Raylene Reimer, University of Calgary, “Nutri- 
tional Regulation of GLP-1: A Candidate for the Treat- 
ment of Diabetes.” Classroom D (2F1.04) Walter Mac- 
kenzie Centre. 


ALBERTA GAMING RESEARCH INSTITUTE SYMPOSIA 
December 8 -'8:30 am to 4:30 pm 
“To significantly improve Albertans’ knowledge 
of how gambling affects society” Domain presenta- 
tions: Government and Industry Policy and Practice, 
Biopsychological Dimension & Treatment, Socio- 
cultural, and Economic. Telus Centre. 


DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

November 17, 12:00 noon 

Alan Newsome, “Large-Scale Experimental Stud- 
ies of Predator — Prey Interactions in Australia.” Room 
M-145 Biological Sciences Building. 

November 22, 12:00 noon 

Peter Nguyan, “Kinases, Phosphatases, and 
Synaptic Plasticity in the Hippocampus.” Room G-116 
Biological Sciences Building. 

November 22, 12:00 noon 

Dr. Zicheng Yu, “Possible Connection of climate vari- 
ability, peat accumulation and the global carbon cycle 
during the Holocene: a case from continental western 
Canada. Room M-141 Biological Sciences Building. 

November 23, 4:00 pm 

George Espie, “C02-concentrating mechanism of 
autotrophic micro-organisms: Mass spectrometry 


reveals novel components of the photosynthetic ap- 
paratus.” Room M-149 Biological Sciences Building. 

November 24, 12:00 noon 

Chantal Ouimet, “Thresholds in ecological 
dynamis: variability and multiple scales as integral 
characteristics of ecosystem behavior.” M-145 Bio- 
logical Sciences Building. 

November 24, 3:45 pm 

Jodi Nunnari, “How to build a mitochondrial re- 
ticulum.” M-149 Biological Sciences Building. 

November 29, 12:00 noon 

Bill Tonn, “Winterkill Cascade: Top-Down Effects 
of Fish on Littoral Fauna in Boreal Plains Lakes.” 
M-141 Biological Sciences Building. 

November 29, 12:00 noon 

Michelle Barry, “Apoptosis: Lessons from 
Poxviruses.” Room G-116 Biological Sciences Building. 

November 30, 4:00 pm 

Neil Harris, “Acid soil tolerance of New Zealand 
perennial.” Room M-149 Biological Sciences Building. 

December 1, 12:00 noon 

Naomi Krogman, “Environmental Sociology: 
A Social Science Bridge to Conservation Biology.” 
M-145 Biological Sciences Building. 

December 1, 1:50 pm 

Robert Reisz, “The ‘Big Bang’ of Terrestrial Verte- 
brate Evolution: Amniote Diversification before the 
Age of Dinosaurs.” Room V-125, Physics V-Wing. 

December 1, 3:30 pm 

Scott Williams, “The genetics of hypertension in 
West African populations.” Room M-149 Biological 
Sciences Building. 


Join us for a new learning experience at a University of Alberta 


Language gfe 


It’s an opportunity to practice your Spanish conversation in informal surroundings. 


When: Saturdays, November 18 and 25 
December 2 and 9, 3:00 to 4:30 p.m. 
Where: Upper Crust Café 

10909-86 Ave, Edmonton, Alberta 

Who: People of all ages and backgrounds 
who are eager to practice Spanish 
conversation. 

Format: Participants will be invited to join 
tables of four or more to chat about 
whatever they wish, or to discuss a 
particular topic or news article. 
Language facilitator: 


Constanza Rojas 


&, 


No registration — No fees 
Just drop in, order tea, coffee, pastry 
or whatever you wish and practice 


your language skills! 


This is a joint initiative of the 

Office of Public Affairs and 

the Faculty of Arts 

For more information: 

Public Affairs (780) 492-2325 
Faculty of Arts (780) 492-9136 


University of Alberta 
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NSTITUTE 


RESEARCH 


The Board of 
the recently established 
Alberta Gaming Research 
Institute is pleased to announce 
the appointment of Vickii Williams as 


its interim Executive Director. She will provide 
leadership and manage the operations of the 
Institute from its administrative hub at the 
University of Alberta. 


The Institute, a consortium of the University of 
Alberta, the University of Calgary, and the University of 
Lethbridge, aims to achieve international recognition in 
research related to gaming and gambling. Funding to the 
Institute is provided by Alberta Gaming. 


We invite you to visit our website for more detailed 
information about the Institute. 


Alberta Gaming Research Institute 
4th fl. University Extension Centre 
8303 -112 St., Edmonton, AB T6G 2T4 


Phone: (780) 492-2856 
Fax: (780) 492-6125 
www.abgaminginstitute.ualberta.ca 
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December 6, 12:00 noon 

Lee Foote, “Coastal wetland processes and how 
attempts at management have contributed to mas- 
sive habitat losses in North America.” Room M-141 
Biological Sciences Building. 


CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF UKRAINIAN STUDIES 
November 21, 3:30 pm 
Andriy Zayarnyuk, “1846-Not that Bloody: Polish 
Conspirators, Peasants and Petty Gentry in the 
Sambir Circle.” Heritage Lounge, Athabasca Hall. 


CHRISTIAN CHAPLAINCY ASSOCIATION 

November 17, 12:00 noon 

The Right Rev. Dr. William Phipps, “Native Resi- 
dential Schools; A Legal and Moral Dilemma for the 
Christian Church.” Faculty and Staff Lunch. Cost 
$6.00. Faculty Lounge, St. Joseph's College. RSVP 
Sheree Drummond, 492-7681. 


EAST ASIAN STUDIES AND COMPARATIVE LITERATURE, 
RELIGION, FILM/MEDIA STUDIES 

November 24, 3:00 pm 

Dr. Linda Ehrlich, Case Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. “Minstrels of Shadow and Light: Orphic Images 
in the Films of Mizoguchi Kenji and Others.” Humani- 
ties Centre, L-2. 


ECONOMICS 

November 17, 3:00 pm 

Michael Stutzer, University of lowa, “Portfolio 
Choice with Endogenous Utility.” Room 8-22 Tory. 


ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES AND RESEARCH 

November 23, 4:30 pm 

Mr. Gareth Thomson from the Canadian Parks 
Wilderness Society. Title: “Bio-WHAT? Biodiversity 
and the struggle to protect it.” Alumni Room, Stu- 
dents’ Union Building. 

November 30, 4:30 pm 

Mr. Ben Gadd, “Gadd’s Believe It or Not: Government 
Officials Claim to Protect Econolical Integrity in Jasper 
National Park.” Alumni Room, Students’ Union Building. 


DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN ECOLOGY 

December 5, 12:30 - 1:30 pm 

Dr. Janice Morse, “Suffering: Understanding Im- 
plicit Behaviors.” Room 104, Human Ecology Building. 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR QUALITATIVE 
METHODOLOGY 

November 22, 12:00 noon to 1:00 pm 

Dr. Peter Rothe, “Establish Common-Sense Rules 
Underlying Local/Community EMS Activities.” Room 
610 University Extension Centre, 8303 — 112 Street. 


MEDICAL GENETICS ROUNDS 

November 22, 12:00 noon - 1:00 pm 

Dr. Michael Hendzel, “Dynamics of Chromatin 
and Chromatin Modifying Enzymes in Living Cells.” 
Room 2-07, Heritage Medical Research Centre. 

November 29, 12:00 noon - 1:00 pm 

Dr. Fred Berry, “Regulation of skeletal muscle 
differentiation by the multiple zinc finger- 
homeodomain transcription factor ATBF1.” Room 2- 
07, Heritage Medical Research Centre. 


MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS SERVICES 

November 22, 7:00 to 9:00 pm 

Dr. Felix Sperling, who studies Alberta’s swal- 
lowtail butterfly, speaking on “What is a species any- 
way?” Tory Lecture B2. To order tickets, call Museums 
and Collections Services, 492-5834. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHARMACOLOGY 

November 20, 12:00 pm 

Dr. David Alonso, Department of Neuroanatomy 
and Cell Biology, Cajal Research Institute, Madrid 
Spain, speaking on “The effects of ischemia- 
reperfusion injury on the expression of nitric oxide 
synthase in brain.” Room 9-68 Medical Sciences 
Building. 

November 20, 4:00 pm 

Graduate student seminars. Wenjie Wang, on 
“Target Possible.” Manoj Lalu, on “Endoximia and 
MMP-2.” Room 9-68 Medical Sciences Building. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 

November 24, 3:30 pm 

Robert Wilson, on “Individualism, Materialism, 
and the Concept of Realization.” Room 4-29 Humani- 
ties Centre. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS 

November 17, 3:15 pm 

Dr. Dan Dubin, from U.C. San Diego, on “Trapped 
Noneutral Plasmas, Fluids and Crystals.” Room V-129 
Physics Building. 

November 24, 3:15 pm 

Dr. Bob Moody, on “Apcriodic Order and Diffraction: 
A Mathematical View.” Room V-129 Physics Building. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSIOLOGY 

November 17, 3:00 pm 

Dr. Peter Nguyen, on “Roles of PKA in cognition 
and synaptic plasticity.” Room 207 Heritage Medical 
Research Centre. 


November 24, 3:00 pm 

Dr. Wayne Giles from the University of Calgary, 
on “Mouse Heart Electrophysiology.” Room 207 Her- 
itage Medical Research Centre. 


DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 

November 21, 3:30 pm 

Davina Bhandar, Department of Political Science, 
York University, on “Intolerable Acts: Marking the Raced 
and Sexed Body of Hate.” Room 10-4 Tory Building. 

November 30, 3:30 pm 

Professor Emeritus Fred Engelmann, on “The 
Birth of Austrian Parties in the 19th Century.” Room 
10-4 Tory Building. 


PRAIRIE CENTRE OF EXCELLENCE 

November 22, 12:00 noon to 1:00 pm 

Dr. Xin Ma, on “City Differences in Immigrant 
Children’s Behaviour and Emotion: Implications for 
Policy and Practice.” Location: Mennonite Centre for 
Newcomers, #100, 10010 — 107A Avenue. Please 
RSVP to Ms. Aleksandra Rasovic, 492-6600. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH SCIENCES 
November 23, 12:00 noon 
Dr. Linda Carroll, “Depression in the General 
Population.” Room 13-126 Clinical Sciences Building. 
November 30, 12:00 noon 
Dr. Sumit Majumdar, on “Osteoporosis Study.” 
Classroom F, 2J4.02 Walter Mackenzie Centre. 


QUALITATIVE RESEARCH METHODOLOGY SERIES 
November 29, 12:00 noon - 1:00 pm 
Dr. Gerry Glassford, Centre for Health Promotion 
Studies, on “Inuit Games — the Old and the New.” 
Room 6-10 University Extension Centre, 8303 - 112 
Street. For information, please call 492-9041. 


RENEWABLE RESOURCES 

November 23, 12:30 pm 

Dr. Janusz Zwaizek, “Challenges to Revegetation 
of Oil Sands Tailings: Salinity and Other Factors.” 
Room 2-36 Earth Sciences Building. 

November 30, 12:30 pm 

Dr. E.H. (Ted) Hogg, “Does Vegetation affect the 
Climate of Western Canada?” Room 2-36 Earth Sci- 
ences Building. 


SCHOOL OF LIBRARY AND INFORMATION STUDIES 
November 30, 12:10 pm — 1:00 pm 
Lisa Given, “Making it through the Maze: Academic 
Information and the Social Construction of the ‘mature 
student’ identity.” Room 3-01 Rutherford South. 


SIGMA XI, U OF A CHAPTER 

November 29, 7:45 pm 

Roseline Godbout, “Using Normal Cells to Under- 
stand Cancer.” 3-33 Athabasca Hall CSF. 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY 

November 17, 11:00am 

Dr. Roderic Beaujot, University of Western On- 
tario, “Earning and Caring: Demographic Change and 
Policy Implications.” Distinguished Canadian Demog- 
rapher Lecture in honour of the late Dr. Edward Pryor 
of Statistics Canada. Place: Tory Building, TBW-2. 


UNIVERSITY TEACHING SERVICES 

November 20, 4:00 - 5:30 pm 

John Hoddinott, “Constructive Alignment.” 
Room 281 Central Academic Building. 

November 27, 3:00 - 4:30 pm 

Katy Campbell, “Technology and Inclusivity.” 
Room 281 Central Academic Building. 

November 29, 3:00 — 4:30 pm 

Cheryl Cox, “Building a Partnership in Learning: 
An Action Research Project in Pharmacy Education.” 
Room 281 Central Academic Building. 

December 1, 12:00 - 1:00 pm 

Bente Roed and Margaret Wilson, “Learning Cir- 
cle.” Room 219 Central Academic Building. 


laurels 


GYRO CLUB OF EDMONTON 
SCHOLARSHIP WINNERS 


Maria Tan, Department of Health Pro- 
motion Studies, and Barbara Waldie, De- 
partment of Psychology, are this year’s 
winners of the Gyro Club of Edmonton 
Graduate Scholarships. Cheryl McGee, a 
fourth-year student in the Department of 
Psychology, has won the Gyro Club’s un- 
dergraduate scholarship. The scholarships 
are awarded annually to outstanding stu- 
dents at the University of Alberta, and are 
made possible by a donation to the Centre 
for Gerontology. The purpose of the schol- 
arships is to promote and foster interest in 
the study of aging at the graduate and 
undergraduate levels. 


wireless 


WIRELESS COMMUNICATIONS LABORATORY 


The Alberta Informatics Circle of Research Excellence (iCORE), the Faculty 
of Engineering at the University of Alberta, and the Alberta Ministry of 
Innovation and Science are pleased to announce the appointment 

of the first iCORE Chair at an Alberta university, 


Dr Norman C. Beaulieu, Chair 
iCORE Wireless Communications Laboratory 


Dr Norman C. Beaulieu is a world-renowned 
researcher in wireless communications 


who will be leading a team that builds 
on Alberta's major strengths 


ae 


Members of the broadband wireless R & D community 


in this area. 


are invited to join us to celebrate new directions in 
wireless research at the official launch on Friday 
ment House in Edmonton, 


Does your child 
need to visit 


the dentist? 


The Alberta Child 
Health Benefit 
now provides free 
dental coverage 
for children of 
post-secondary 
Students. 


To get an 
application call 


427-6848 


in Edmonton 


Call 310-0000, and then 780-427-6848 for toll-free access. 


Coverage is provided to children in families where 
family net income was less than $21,214* on last year’s 
tax return. (*higher for families with more than one child) 


Albaria 


HUMAN RESOURCES 
AND EMPLOYMENT 


The Alberta Child 
Health Benefit 
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Retirement!? 


Will you have enough? 


We help you clarify and achieve your financial 
goals, by providing professional financial 


see & planning and advice without product sales. 


“e Call us for initial consultation without cost or obligation. 


429-6775 fonGraham ap 


‘100, 10585 - 111 Street,Edmonton,AB. Certified Financial Planner 
°%& 


Is organized religion 
necessary for a moral life? 


Moderator: Bernard Linsky, 

Chair of Philosophy 

Guest Scholar: Mary Lou Cranston, 
Director, St. Joseph's College Ethics Centre 


Saturday, November 18 
1:30 to 3:00 pm 


iron Horse (upstairs) 
8101-103 st 


PHILOSOPHERS, 


CAFE 


www.ualberta. ca/publicatigiy” 


INFORMAL PUBLIC DIscussi 


This 4-bedroom home has been retained in its original design with some 
structural upgrades. Foundation, electrical, and plumbing have been improved. 
The classy veranda, sunroom off the living room and large formal dining room 

invite homey living. The den/library on the main floor provides quiet privacy. 
This property is a bargain at $249,900 and the owner wants offers. 


Phone Ron Dobbin - Sutton North Star - 455-0777 or 483-2542 


TUITION 
TOWN HALL MEETING 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 27, 2000 
12:00 P.M. — 1:30 P.M. 


Council Chambers, 2-1 University Hall 


University Administration, together with the 
Graduate Students’ Association and the Students’ Union 
will discuss this year’s tuition proposal. 


This will be an opportunity for the campus community 
to ask questions and discuss the tuition issue. 


You are encouraged and welcome to attend. 


events 


EXHIBITION 


BRUCE PEEL SPECIAL COLLECTIONS LIBRARY 
On view from September 15 to December 20, 2000 
Studious Youth and Imperial Adventure. The 
George James Collection of Children’s Books. For 
more information please contact Jeannine Green, 
Assistant Special Collections Librarian, 492-7928. 


EXHIBITION 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CENTRE GALLERY 

Until December 15, 2000 

Mechanics of Vision — Drawing in Alberta. Draw- 
ings from some of Alberta’s prominent artists and 
the collection of Alberta Foundation for the Arts. Gal- 
lery hours are from 8:30 am to 8:00 pm Monday to 
Thursday, 8:30 am to 4:30 pm Friday, and 9:00 am to 
12:00 noon Saturday. Second floor, University Exten- 
sion Centre, 8303 — 112 Street. Information: 492- 
3034. 


EXHIBITION 


FAB GALLERY 

November 14 — 26, 2000 

Kristene Callan, “Fragment: An Initial Passage.” 
Gallery hours are Tuesday to Friday, 10 am to 5 pm, 
Sundays 2 pm - 5 pm, Closed on Saturday, Monday 
and Statutory Holidays. 1-1 Fine Arts Building, 
112 Street and 89 Avenue. Information: 492-2081. 


OBSERVATORY 


Campus Astronomical Observatory is open to 
the campus community and the general public every 
Thursday evening (except exam and holiday periods) 
beginning at 8 pm. Entrance to the Physics Building 
is via the northeast door or via the V-wing. For infor- 
mation call 492-5286. 


CAREERS 


CAREER AND PLACEMENT SERVICES 

November 24, 2000, 12:00 - 1:00 pm 

Working and Living in the U.S. Attend this ses- 
sion to learn about the type of visa you require to 
work in the U.S. and how to obtain one. Presented by 
Veronica Choy, BA (Hons), LLB, Hansen & Company, 
Barristers and Solicitors. Dinwoodie Lounge (2-000 
Students’ Union Building). Admission is free but 
please pre-register at Career and Placement Services. 


CRAFT SALE 


ANNUAL LIBRARY CRAFT SALE 
November 29 and 30, 2000, 9:30 - 3:00 pm 
Professors Emeriti Reading Room, 3-03 Cameron 
Library. Free Admission. Door Prizes. 


MARKET PLACE SALE 


December 4 and 5, Phase |; December 7 and 8, 
Phase Il; December 11 and 12, Phase III (new vendors 
each phase). 

Friends of University Hospitals Market Place Sale 
will take place 9 am to 5 pm daily in the main floor 
Atrium area. Proceeds to enhance patient care and 
comfort as well as support U of A Hospitals pro- 
grams. Free admission. Something for everyone. 


LANGUAGE CAFE 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA LANGUAGE CAFE 

Saturdays November 18, 25; December 2, 9 from 
3:00 to 4:30 pm 

An opportunity to practice your Spanish conver- 
sation skills in informal surroundings with a Univer- 
sity facilitator. No registration, no fees; just drop in. 
Upper Crust Café, 10909 — 86 Avenue. For more infor- 
mation, 492-2325, or 492-9136. 


PHILOSOPHER'S CAFE 


Saturday, November 18, 2000, 1:30 to 3:00 pm 

Topic: Is organized religion necessary for a moral 
life? Guest scholar: Mary Lou Cranston, Director, St. 
Joseph's College Ethics Centre. Moderator: Bernard 
Linsky, Chair of Philosophy. Place: The Iron Horse 
(upstairs), 8101 — 103 Street. 

Saturday, December 2, 2000, 2:00 to 3:30 pm 

Topic: Are we all created equal? And what follows? 
Guest scholar: Cressida Heyes, Professor of Philosophy. 
Moderator: Martin Tweedale, Professor of Philosophy. 
Place: Nina’s Restaurant, 10139 — 124 Street. 


LUNCH AND LEARN PRESENTATIONS 


The Health Recovery Unit is sponsoring a series of 
Lunch ‘n Learn presentations for all Academic and 
Support Staff members. There is no charge for these 
sessions but we ask that you please register one week 
prior to each session by contacting Sarah Treby by 
email: sarah.treby@hrs.ualberta.ca or phone 492-0659. 
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Session on November 23, “Creative Aging, Entering the 
Age of Retirement.” Presenter: Don Sawatzy, Lousage 
Institute. Time 12:00-1:00 pm, in Heritage Lounge, 
Athabasca Hall. Session on November 28, “Parenting 
and Getting Along with our Teenagers.” Presenter: Jill 
Caston, Lousage Institute. Time: 12:00-1:00 pm, in Her- 
itage Lounge, Athabasca Hall. 


AWARDS NIGHT 


Faculty of Nursing, 5t* Annual Awards Night. 
November 21, 2000. Banquet Room, Lister Hall, Re- 
ception 6:00 pm, Dinner 7:00 pm. For more informa- 
tion please contact Tamara Johnson, 492-5617. 

Faculty of Nursing, Student Recruitment Event, 
Alumni House, November 23, 2000. 5:00 pm to 7:00 pm. 


READINGS 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 

November 21, 2:00 pm 

Reading by Wayde Compton in Room 4-29 Hu- 
manities Centre. 

November 28, 2:00 pm 

Reading by Mark Cochrane. Author of “Change 
Room” and “Boy Am I.” Room 4-29 Humanities Centre. 


MUSIC 


THE CENTRE FOR ETHNOMUSICOLOGY’S ANNUAL 
WORLD MUSIC SAMPLER 

November 17 from 12:00 pm to 2:00 pm 

This event “World Meets West” will feature per- 
formances from around the globe, showcasing mu- 
sical groups from within the University as well as 
from the larger community. This year’s lineup in- 
cludes music from Turkey, Japan, Egypt, West Africa, 
Medieval Europe and India. Second floor of the Fine 
Arts Building. 


MUSIC 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 

November 20, 8:00 pm 

BachFest 2000. Public Vocal Masterclass with Wren 
Baroque Soloists. Admission: $10. Convocation Hall. 

November 21, 8:00 pm 

The University of Alberta Symphonic Wind En- 
semble. Fordyce Pier, director. Convocation Hall. 

November 24, 8:00 pm 

Faculty and Friends. Ensemble Contemporain de 
Montreal. New Music Concert. Convocation Hall. 

November 26, 8:00 pm 

BachFest 2000 Concert. On stage at the 
Winspear. Bach Christmas Oratorio. Paul Elliot, Evan- 
gelist. The University of Alberta Academy Strings, 
Concert Choir, Madrigal Singers and Assisting Artists. 
Leonard Ratzlaff, conductor. Admission: $17/adults; 
$12/student/senior. 

November 27, 8:00 pm 

Grant MacEwan College and University of Alberta 
Jazz Bands Concert. Grant MacEwan Community Col- 
lege, Jasper Place Campus. 

November 28, 3:00 pm 

BachFest 2000 Public String Masterclass with 
Elizabeth Wallfisch, 1-23 Fine Arts Building. Admis- 
sion: $10. 

November 29, 7:00 pm 

BachFest 2000 Public String Masterclass with 
Elizabeth Wallfisch, 1-29 Fine Arts Building. Admis- 
sion: $10. 

November 30, 7:00 pm 

BachFest 2000 Public Workshop: The University 
of Alberta Academy Strings with Convivium. Convo- 
cation Hall. 

To confirm concert information, please call 
492-0601. 


MUSIC 


FESTIVAL OF NINE LESSONS AND CAROLS 

December 4, 5:00 pm and 7:00 pm 

The University of Alberta Mixed Chorus and the 
Faculty of Education Handbell Ringers. Dr. Robert de 
Frece, Director. Dr. Marnie Giesbrecht, Organist for the 
Service and Student Organists from the Department of 
Music. Admission is free but advance tickets are re- 
quired. Donations to the Campus Food Bank are wel- 
come (non-perishable food item or cash). For tickets 
please call Tona Cota, St. Joseph's College, 492-7681, 
extension 222. Sponsored by the U of A Christian 
Chaplains’ Association and the Department of Music. 
Convocation Hall. 


THEATRE 


STUDIO THEATRE 

November 30 to December 9 

Cosi plays at the Timms Centre for the Arts (87 
Avenue and 112 Street) with a preview performance 
November 29. All evening performances are at 8:00 
pm with a matinee on Thursday, December 7 at 12:30 
pm. Tickets available at the Timms Centre Box Office 
from 12 noon to 5:00 pm, Tuesday through Friday, or 
by calling 492-2495 after November 20. 


Ads are charged at $0.65 per word. Minimum charge: $6.50. All advertisements must be paid for in full by cash or 
cheque at the time of their submission. Bookings may be made by fax or mail provided payment is received by mail 
prior to the deadline date. Pre-paid accounts can be set up for frequent advertisers. Please call 492-2325 for more 


information. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 

CALL NOW! To buy, sell, lease a condominium. 
$49,000 to $450,000. Please ask for Connie Kennedy, 
condo specialist/consultant, since 1968. Re/Max, 
482-6766, 488-4000. 

RAVINE DRIVE - Capital Hill area. Exquisite fur- 
nished home, spectacular location. Available Novem- 
ber 15, 2000 - April 15, 2001. $1,800/month. Janet 
Jenner Fraser, Gordon W.R. King and Associates Real 
Estate, 441-6441. 

MacKENZIE RAVINE — architectural style and 
beauty combine to make this 3,000 sq ft hillside bun- 
galow a very private location. $1,800/month. To 
view, call Janet Jenner Fraser, Gordon W.R. King and 
Associates R.E., 441-6441. 

GRANDVIEW - across from U of A Farm. Split 
level, hardwood floors, family room with fireplace. 
Immediate. $1,200/month. Call Janet Jenner Fraser, 
Gordon W.R. King and Associates R.E., 441-6441. 

NORTH GLENORA — Unique three bedroom 
home. 109 Avenue, 130 Street. Many upgrades. Fin- 
ished basement. $1,100/month. Immediate. Call 
Janet Jenner Fraser, Gordon W.R. King & Associates 
R.E., 441-6441. 

GARNEAU - fully renovated three bedroom, two 
storey. Near Uof A. Finished basement. Double ga- 
rage. $1,200/month. Janet Jenner Fraser, Gordon 
W.R. King & Associates R.E., 441-6441. 

JANUARY 1 — MARCH 31, 2001 — retired professor's 
furnished three bedroom house, Crestwood, 10 minutes 
University. $700/month including utilities. References 
required. 452-8224. JGP@compusmart.ab.ca 

THREE BEDROOM BUNGALOW, McKernan. Two 
baths. Fully developed basement. Double plus single 
garages. Fenced yard. Available December 1. Asking 
$1,300. 436-3522. 

IDYLLIC TWO BEDROOM NEW HOME on acreage 
west, 28 minutes to University. Cedar ceilings and 
feature walls. Six appliances. Non-smokers, no ani- 
mals — firm. $900/month. $850 DD plus utilities. 
Could furnish. Lease month to month. References. 
Verna, 963-2077. 

FULLY FURNISHED FOUR BEDROOM HOUSE, 
Belgravia, 3-4 months starting January 1, 2001. Ideal 
for visiting/new staff. $1,200/month. 436-0181. 


EXECUTIVE TWO BEDROOM, DEN, fireplace, non- 
smokers. Two heated underground parking, immacu- 
late, quiet, south facing. December 1, 2000. Lease 
preferred. $950/month. DD $950. Lynda, 432-7166, 
leave message. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 

VICTORIA PROPERTIES — knowledgeable, trust- 
worthy, realtor with Edmonton references. Will an- 
swer all queries, send information, no cost/obliga- 
tion. “Hassle-free” property management provided. 
(250) 383-7100, Lois Dutton, Duttons & Co. Ltd. #101 
— 364 Moss Street, Victoria, B.C. V8V 4N1 

GULF ISLANDS! To find your vacation or retire- 
ment home in B.C.'s breathtakingly beautiful Gulf Is- 
lands, visit us online at www.gulfislandproperties.com 


ACCOMMODATIONS WANTED 

WILL HOUSESIT - first year law student, 47 years 
old, homeowner, non-smoker, quiet, clean. Email: 
wsimpson@ualberta.ca 

HOUSESITTERS AVAILABLE — young couple, 
non-smokers, seek December house-sitting. Susan, 
484-5110. 


GOODS FOR SALE 
CASH PAID for quality books. The Edmonton 
Book Store, 433-1781. 


SERVICES 

TECH VERBATIM EDITING — APA, Chicago; medi- 
cal terminology; on campus. Donna, 465-3753. 

DAVID RICHARDS CARPENTRY. Certified journey- 
man, NAIT. Complete interior/exterior, residential, com- 
mercial renovations including plumbing/electrical. No 
job too big/small. References available. 436-6363. 

BACK BASICS Remedial Massage Therapy. Sup- 
plementary Health Care coverage. 436-8059. 

ALEXANDER EDITING - eight years academic edit- 
ing experience. Articles, theses, applications, APA refer- 
encing. Near campus. E-mail: nathan@interbaun.com; 
Nathan, 433-0741. 

EXPERIENCED EDITOR AVAILABLE: substantive 
and copy-editing, proof-reading, indexing. All style 
sheets. Jeanne, 431-2471. 


Please send notices attention Folio 400 Athabasca Hall, University of Alberta, T6G 2E8 or e-mail 
public.affairs@ualberta.ca. Notices should be received by 3 p.m. one week prior to publication. 


CHAIR SELECTION COMMITTEES SET UP FOR PHYSICS, 
CHEMISTRY AND MATHEMATICAL SCIENCES 

Chair selection committees for the Departments 
of Physics, Chemistry and Mathematical Sciences 
have been established. Suggestions and comments 
to any of these committees are to be made before 
Friday, Dec. 1 by writing to Dr. R. E. Peter, Dean, Fac- 
ulty of Science, CW223 Bio Sciences. 


CHAIR SELECTION COMMITTEE FOR MARKETING, 
BUSINESS ECONOMICS AND LAW 

Aselection committee for the chair of the Depart- 
ment of Marketing, Business Economics and Law has 
been established. Anyone wishing to make sugges- 
tions/comments to the committee should do so be- 
fore Dec. 15, 2000 by contacting Michael Percy, Dean, 
U of A School of Business, 4-40 Business Building. 


CAMBUS*LTOWER 
SUITE HOTEL 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
IN THE HEART OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


% $79.00 single person per room/per night 


11145 - 87 Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta 
Tel: 780.439.6060 Fax: 780.433.4410 
Toll Free: 1.800.661.6562 
E-mail: info@campustower.com 
www.campustower.com 
_—— 
MACLAB 


1.800.717.1277 
worw.maclabhotels.com 


NEW APO IN NURSING FACULTY 

The Faculty of Nursing is very pleased to an- 
nounce that Janet Colter has joined us in the APO po- 
sition of executive officer beginning Nov. 1, 2000. 
Janet has had over 18 years of varied public and pri- 
vate sector experience, primarily in the field of infor- 
mation technology. She was a key member of the sen- 
ior management teams at both the Workers’ Compen- 
sation Board - Alberta and ATCO I-Tek. As executive 
officer, Janet will play a key role in the management 
team at the faculty. Please join the Faculty of Nursing 
in welcoming Janet to the University of Alberta. 


DONATIONS WELCOME! 

Working together with the Students’ Union to 
assist needy students, Parking Services will be 
accepting non-perishable food donations for the 
Campus Food Bank from November 17* through 
November 24th, 2000. For your convenience, dona- 
tions will be accepted at Parking Services kiosks by 
the booth attendants between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. in 
the following locations: Education Car Park, Stadium 
Car Park, Jubilee (X Lot), N/U Lot, Windsor Car Park 
and Southfield Car Park. 

Donations may also be dropped off during regu- 
lar business hours at the Parking Services Office in 
203 Education Car Park or at anytime at the Campus 
Food Bank Office in the lower level of the Students’ 
Union Building. Parking Services will also be accept- 
ing donations of new unwrapped toys for Santa’s 
Anonymous® during this time period. Donations for 
Santa’s Anonymous® may also be dropped off at any 
of the aforementioned Parking Services locations. 
Please help support these worthwhile drives. Your 
donation makes a difference. 

For more information please call the Parking 
Services Office at 492-7275. 


COURMET 


2: 


* Breakfasts * Meetings 


Luncheons ° Receptions * Anniversaries *Weddings ° Gift certificates 


10228 - 140 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta 


Glenora Dental 
Dr. J. VandenBrink 


Phone: (780) 452-5700 
Fax: (780) 454-6955 
& Dr. P.K. Bains Email: mail@glenoradental.com 


www.glenoradental.com 


GLENORA DENTAL 


WE CAN: 


e Convert videotapes from European 
(PAL and SECAM) to North 
American format and vice versa 

e Transfer 8mm videotapes to 
standard VHS and European format 


Language 
Resource 
Centre 


fe 


134 ARTS BUILDING ¢ PHONE 492-3544 » WWW.ARTS.UALBERTA.CA/~LRC 


In our experience, financially 
independent people worry less about 
ups and downs in the market and in 
life. With comprehensive financial 
advice, we can help you attain that 
kind of peace of mind while 
accumulating real wealth. 


“MONEY ISN'T EVERYTHING, 
BUT WITHOUT IT 

YOU CAN'T MAKE THAT 
STATEMENT.” 


Cory Leflar, B.A. 
Rob Maurier B.Comm 


investors 
Group 


SOLUTIONS BUILT AROUD YOU™ 
Investors Group Financial Services Inc 


468-1658 


™Trademarks owned by Iitvestors Group Inc. and licensed to its affiliated corporations 


The Stories of Our Names 


Discover the rich tapestry of 
Alberta's place names 


three different ways... 


If you are a parent or teacher, find out about our 
Grade 4 Namedroper classroom programme. 


Learn how our Name Your Place workshop will prepare 
your community to launch its own place names 
research project. 


Order your set of Place Names of Alberta today. 
Shipping included within Alberta 


SRS 
UBER 
2g OF A 
ack NAM® 


teow 


Marianne Baker at: 

(780) 431-2349 

Friends of Geographical Names of Alberta 
Email: geogname@telusplanet.net 


Merrily Aubrey at: 

(780) 431-2357 

Alberta Community Development 
Email: merrily .aubrey@gov.ab.ca 


For more information on products or programs, please visit our website: 
http://www. telusplanet.net/public/geogname 


Friends of Geographical Names of Alberta 


Edmonton s Specialized Catering Company (alll 


438 1234 


GOURMET GOODIES 


* Dinner parties * Birthdays » Gift baskets 
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Climate change devastating 
pika populations 


By Claire Eamer 


ikas live on the edge of the possible. 
And when the climate changes, their 
lives can quickly become impossible. 
That, at least, seems to be the experi- 
ence of the small alpine mammals in 
the southwestern Yukon’s Kluane region. 
University of Alberta biologist Dr. 
David Hik has been studying animals 
and ecosystems in the mountainous 
Kluane region for the last dozen years. 
He recently talked about his work at the 
American Association for 


So he set out to learn what processes 
affect small animals of the Kluane 
region’s Ruby Range. In particular, he 
looked at collared pikas — sometimes 
called rock rabbits or coneys. They are 
fist-sized lagomorphs that live in rocky 
slopes, or talus, on the edges of alpine 
meadows. They make short forays into 
the alpine meadows to gather grasses 
and other plants, which they haul back 
and store under the rocks in distinctive 
“haystacks.” 


the Advancement of 
Science's Arctic Science 


“What we're seeing in these 


In 1995, Hik and his 
students began monitoring 


2000 conference in last two years is a very strong pika populations at several 

Whitehorse, Yukon. ain eras = study locations. For the 
Hik says concerns nge in winter temperatures. first four years, popula- 

about climate change — Dr. David Hik tions around the study 


started him thinking 
about the way animal species and ecosys- 
tems change with elevation in the moun- 
tains. If general warming moves the 
temperature gradient and warms the 
alpine regions, he wondered, what effect 
will this have on the species that live 
there? 

“The problem is we didn't really 
have a good idea of what the processes 
were,” he said. “The relevant point, 
perhaps, is that the impacts of warming, 
which are projected to be around 5 C, 
will possibly result in rapid changes 
along the entire elevational gradient, 
with more extreme consequences 
for alpine plants and animals.” 


locations remained steady 
at between 80 and 100 animals. But the 
past two winters have devastated the 
pikas. 

“What we're seeing in these last two 
years is a very strong change in winter 
temperatures,” said Hik. Significant 
thaws have been followed by plunging 
temperatures, and unusual snowfall 
patterns have affected plant growth. 

After the warm winter of 1998-1999, 
the pika population in Hik's study area 
dropped by 80 per cent. By the end of the 
summer, the population was almost back 


to normal, probably due to both repro- 
duction and migration of pikas from 
other areas. 

However, the pikas were hit by a 
second disastrous winter in 1999-2000. 
A dramatic thaw occurred in December. 
One day, the nearby community of 
Haines Junction was the hot-spot in 
Canada at 17 C. Then temperatures 
dropped, covering the thinned and 
compacted snow layer with a crust 
of ice. A heavy snowfall in May delayed 
spring. Alpine meadows normally clear 
of snow by the middle of June were 
covered until mid-July. 

“Tn mid-summer, there was the 
strangest mix of spring and late-season 
flowers you ever saw,” Hik said. 

The pika population crashed again. 
In the spring of 2000, Hik's surveys 
turned up no animals in the core study 
area and only 11 animals in an expanded 
search of the valley. By the end of the 
summer, only four juveniles had colo- 
nized the usually busy talus patches 
in the core area. 

Hik speculates that the pikas are par- 
ticularly susceptible to warming because 
they don’t hibernate through the winter. 


Instead, they live under the snow, insulat- 


ed from temperature extremes, and eat 
vegetation they stockpiled through the 
summer. The warm temperatures of last 
winter melted much of the snow, reduc- 
ing its insulation value, and the late 
spring meant the pikas had no fresh 
vegetation when they most needed it. 


Above left: Masters students collecting samples 
Above: Renee Franken holding a pika 


Two years isn’t long enough to draw 
firm conclusions about whether climate 
alone is affecting the pika population. 
Hik is hoping for a more normal winter 
this year, both to give the pikas a chance 
to recover and to give the researchers an 
indication whether their ideas about 
climate change make sense. 

“There appears to be some climate 
signal related to changes in precipitation 
that you can see in the boreal forest and 
the alpine regions in the southwest 
Yukon,” he said. “But we’re still not sure 
what the basis of it is, or its impact on 
plants and wildlife.” 

To learn more, Hik is taking part in 
a long-term multidisciplinary study of 
climate change in the Kluane region, 
involving scientists from more than 
half a dozen universities across Canada. 
One thing he hopes to learn is whether 
mammals, like the pikas, can help us 
monitor the progress and effects of 
climate change. 


